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A very mistaken opinion has been put forth that, 
though playhouses may be too large, opera-houses cannot. 
You may, to be sure, increase the strength of the orchestra, 
but not the voices of the singers; and hence the hard 
and toneless shouting and screaming, and the rapid de- 
struction of voice. 

On a retrospect of all the causes which have been as- 
signed for the decline of dramatic art, they seem to me more 
than sufficient to account for its present deplorable state. I 
even fear that the grand remedy proposed—the young lady 
in men’s clothes—will also soon lose its efficacy. Whether, 
however, the causes assigned be really the primary ones, 
and not themselves consequences of causes which lie 
deeper, is still open to enquiry. When, for instance, it 
is said that people do not go to the play, because they 
dine at that hour, it might, with eqnal truth, be said of 
another period, people do not dine at such or such an 
hour, because they go to the play : therefore, as these two 
becauses neutralise each other, we must find a third and 
a more satisfactory one. 

If some nations have no dramatic poetry, and if others, 
after possessing, lose it, these are indications of very dif- 
ferent causes and peculiarities. Notwithstanding the 
many similarities in the circumstances of the theatres in 
England, France and Germany, the tastes and opinions 
of the three countries are, in some respects, entirely at 
variance. The exclusive direction of the national ac- 
tivity to the practical and material side of life cannot 
be favourable to poetry in England—least of all to 
dramatic poetry, which absolutely requires a certain 
time to be allotted to it.. The pungent political herbs 
which the French strew over their stage are not plants 
of a poetical soil; still less can the delicate flower of 
beauty and of poetry grow—as they would have us be- 
lieve—out of the rank and pestilent mass of corruption 
which they have heaped together. 

On the German soil every thing takes root; and, for 
that very reason, nothing is indigenous; yet the utter an- 
archy of our theatre seems to me better than the despot- 
ism of France, or the indifference of England. But a 
vast deal more might be effected by intelligent managets, 
really masters of their business, and themselves not de- 
void of originality and poetry—by rigorous rejection of 
middling or bad actors; by encouragement of really 
good ones; by judicious cast of parts; by rejection of 
inferior pieces, &c.—than is generally imagined. I can- 


not see the advantage to the Berlin royal theatre in the| facilities for inspection. 
monopoly it is permitted to exercise against that of Konig-| question I cannot go into. 


stadt, also a king’s theatre. ‘Their own sound judgment 


and free choice ought to lead each of them to adopt a] judicious treatment, be reformed and brought back to 
different sphere, beyond which it would be injurious to] virtue. 
themselves to venture; but this has a very different effect] rection it is, decitles what persons are to be admitted, and 
from the compulsory restraints which paralyse their ex-| reserves to itself the right of rewarding the good be- 
Unfettered emulation is favourable to art, and| haviour of the prisowers by shortening the term of their 


stimulates the public interest; so that in the end, all| imprisonment 


ertions. 


parties ‘gain, and none lose. 


It is the province of the stage, says Aristotle, to chas-| the king. 
Instead, however, of hold-] duties, are a governor, or inspector, sub-inspector, chap- 


tise and purify the passions. 
ing in veneration this purification by the bright and 


refining fire of art, too many seek in the theatre only aj ets, turnkeys, doc. 
confirmation of their own groveling and vulgar passions ;| a8 far as it is possible. 
these react again upon the drama, until the lowest,|and tailor’s work, are carried on in the separate cells. 


coarsest, and most atrocious of the spectators may es- 


teem himself pure.and holy compared to the heroes of| &c, by several together. 
the pseudo poets. What an anti-climax! The genuine] a punishment, aud not with any view to production, has 
stage exhibits nature more nobJe, more sublime than in| very properly been rejected. 
her wonted course; then comes a time when the audi-| are given three fourths to the establishment, one eighth to 
ence will look at nothing but the image and reflection of| the prisoners, and one eighth to the superintendent of 
themselves; and, lastly, they require the exhibition of| the work. 
crimes and vices of every kind, in order that they may| distinguished by their dresses: those in the first, and 
those in the last half of their term of imprisonment. AJ|who have a dozen different mortal causes for the one 
very exact register is kept of their conduct, and the re-|deqth which can come but once. 
No one,| predictions, England is dying of poor-laws, of catholic 


exult in the contrast of their own excellence! 

There is no art which demands such a power of self- 
oblivion and self-abnegation in him who would under- 
stand it, as the dramatic art. Such a talent of throwing 
the whole of the thoughts and feelings into other natures 
and other circumstances! In this respect the qualities 
required in an historian and a dramatist are similar; 
though the mode of treating and presenting the subject- 


All abstraction, whether historical, political, philosophi- 
cal, or religious, is undramatic. 
* s * * * 
London, June 18. 
I was interrupted, fortunately perhaps; for my epic 
discourse on the drama must already have tired you. 
To return to my daily history.—My labours in the 
State Paper office go on prosperously ; and perhaps it 
is conducive to my health that the time of work is cir- 
cumscribed to between the hours of eleven and three. I 
have chosen the period of 1740—1763 to begin with, as 
it forms a continuation to my extracts from the Mitchell 
papers. The despatches from the principal kingdoms of 
Europe throw light on each other; and I hope that, 
when I have arranged every thing, I shall be able to de- 
light you as well as myself with my spoil. 
I went to dine with Mr. T——- the day before yester- 
day: he had given me permission to come uninvited 
when I had no other engagement. ‘This friendly uncere- 
monious reception is very agreeable and convenient. 
Yesterday I was invited, first, to the dinner of a so- 
ciety at Freemasons’ tavern, and, secondly, to Mr. M—; 
whilst I was pondering upon the course I should take 
in this embarras de richesses, a third invitation from 
the Duke of S decided the affair. About this and 
my further fortunes I will write next time. For to-day, 
adieu. 








—<>— 
LETTER XXIX. 

Milbank penitentiary—Extravagant diet of prisoners—Compul- 
sory silence—Crime and punishment—Increase of crime in 
England—Value of statistical details—Increase of minor of- 
fences, decrease of atrocious crimes—Effect of mitigation of 
punishments—Reform of criminal law—Sir J. Mackintosh— 
Sir Robert Peel—English mode of codification—Punishment of 
death—Comparative statements of committals and convictions 
—Forgery—Imprisonment for debt—Scotland—Iveland. 


London, June 9, 1835. 


I have had an opportunity of seeing the general peni- 
tentiary, which is situated at the western extremity of 
London. It consists of one building in the centre of a 
very spacious court, and six other hexagonal buildings 
connected with it This form was selected from its af- 
fording, according to Bentham’s opinion, the greatest 
Whether it be the best, is a 

The fundamental idea of the 
whole institution is, that « number of criminals may, by 


The government, under whose immediate di- 


The penitentiary is directed by a beard appointed by 
Under this board, with different powers and 


lain, schoolmaster, physician, masters for the work, keep- 
Thre rule of silence is enforced here, 
‘The occupations, chiefly sewing 


Some few only, such as grinding corn, washing, baking, 
The treadmill, used merely as 


The profits of the labour 


The prisoners are divided into two classes, 


sult accelerates or retards their liberation. 
however, is dismissed in less than three years. The oc- 
cupations for the whole day are ‘accurately Jaid down. 
Each prisoner eats alone in his cell. 


meal, rice, peas, &c. and potatoes, and half a pound of 
bread ; three days, the same quantity of potatoes and 
bread, and six ounces of meat, with half a pint of broth. 
The supper is the same as the breakfast. All the offi- 
cers of the establishment must belong to the church of 
England. 

On these brief details I must remark— 

First,—If we calculate the value of the ground, the 
enormous building, the number of persons employed, and 
the cost of feeding the prisoners, the result will be such 
an extravagant expenditure, that every rogue there costs 
more than a traveling chorister or young artist.* It 
would be difficult to find in the whole world so expensive 
an educational establishment. 

Secondly,—Philanthropists have made very laudable 
efforts to mitigate the hardness and cruelty which for- 
merly reigned within the walls of a prison. But I must 
repeat here the censures which were ealled forth by the 
consideration of the poor-laws, on the preposterous mis- 
take of giving the criminal better food and less work 
than the independent labourer. And not only do these 
thieves, or whatever they may be, eat, drink, sleep, and 
lodge better than most of the independent peasantry of 
the continent, but better even than very many of the in- 
dependent labourers of Enzland; and certainly than the 
whole unfortunate population of Ircland. There are 
scarcely a hundred of the most opylent families in Ber- 
lin, who consume such fine wheaten bread as the prison- 
ers here think they have a right to demand. This pro- 
ceeding can hardly be justified on any principles of penal 
jurisprudence, or of political economy ; not even indeed, 
by the scriptural example of the prodigal son. The fatted 
calf was killed when he was a true and reformed peni- 
tent, but not every day while he was yet a sinner. 
Thirdly — What is done in the way of reformation, 
particularly by the influences or exercises of religion, is 
not more than is, or ought to be, done in every prison or 
house of correction whatever. Silence and compulsory 
labour, in themselves, afford no means and no proof of 
reformation, A man who has on one occasion broken 
this silence, and been in consequence longer imprisoned, 
may stand higher in the scale of morality than one 
whose silence may be the mere effect of stupidity or 
obstinacy, though it may obtain him approbation and 
liberty, 

Fourthly,—A great number of the prisoners are boys 
and girls, who have committed one act of theft, generally 
under momentary excitement and temptation. I cannot 
but think it an unfortunate and unjust penal system 
which condemns such criminals to years of imprison- 
ment; and a most inefficient means of reformation to 
shut them up in a solitary cell, to work in gloomy sj- 
lence. Would it really be a greater barbarity to do like 
our forefathers,—give these boys a good sound whip. 
ping, and trust their reformation to external causes, 
than thus to rob them of the faculty of speech, and trans- 
form them into dumb animals by way of making them 
men ! 

In all these arrangements there appears to me a great 
mistake of the judicious with the absurd. 

The transition from this subject to the more generel 
one of crimes and punishments is natural, and I am the 
more strongly tempted to enter upon it, from the notion 
which commonly prevails on the continent of the demo- 
ralisation of England, and the ruin by which she is 
threatened from the great increase of crime. As many 
political quacks prescribe the same remedy, and in the 
same proportions, for the most different diseases, (such 
for instance as, what they cail a constitution, and ihat 
for all states,) so there are quacks of the contrary kind, 


According to their 


* Small salaries and allowances are granted by most 


For breakfast he|or all of the German governments to young men, with- 
For din-|out fortune, who travel with a view to improvement in 





has milk porridge, and half a pound of bread. 
ner, one day, two ounces of clieese and a pound of bread, jt 





matter appears, in other respects, completely opposed, 
NO. 29.—PaRT 1.—1 836, 


with onions ; three cays, 3 quart of meat broth with oat- 


he particular art to which they devote themselves. 
Translator, 
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emancipation, of the reform bill, of municipal reform, of|case,—that totals of different crimes decide nothing 


ll, of crime. IT have 
ni d could collect on some ol 


id i shall endeavour, by degrees, to send 


thing on all. We will keep »w to the latter. 
Drunkenness | have spoken of already ; and I have only | 
to add that, in the middie and higher classes, this vice 
has ereatly declined ; and that though the Germans were, 
for cent tri ;, notoriously more addicted to it than the; 
Spaniards o1 thie Italians, they did not, therefore fall into | 
rapid decrepitude and extinction. I have not the smallest 
doubt that ¢ | regulations with regard to the sale of! 
beer, a ifferent way of keeping the sabbath, would | 
very greatly diminish this evil. | 
But the « rimes, | hear the objectors say—the crimes! 
Do you mean, in your excessive partiality for England, | 
to di iy them altogether! or, perhaps, to transform them| 
lito virtues! Inthe vear 1205 there were 4605 committals, | 


id 2783 convictions; in 1831, 19,647 committals, and | 


830 convictions. ‘hese few lines of arithmetic confute | 





your sophistries, and lay open to view an abyss whose | 


existence the blind alone can deny ;—whose terrific} 
aspect none but the moral indiflerentist, or the revolu- | 
tionary leveller, who thinks such a state of corruption | 
and decomposition the necessary prelude to political re-| 
generation, can fail to recognise, | 

Spite of this anathema, I venture into the lists against | 
the arithmetic, and all the consequences deduced from 
it. Jt is doing excellent service to introduce certainty | 
into what is uncertain, and to clear up and confirm ob-| 
scure and vacillating opinions by means of figures. But} 
cdo the ibstract numbers always preserve a sufficiently | 
characteristic value? Are there no such things as arith-| 
metical mistakes! And are not these more likely to} 
occur in politteal science, than in the astronomical specu-| 
lations of Ptol or Tycho Brahe? Or, may [ not 
draw conclusions from right data? or entirely lose | 
sicht of facts which co-« } erate in an important degree 
towa the production of a result attributed exclusively | 
toone! Before people pin their faith with such super-| 
stitlous reverence on fivures, they should most carefully | 


examine how they are obtained, and what is their exact| 
value. ‘The following thesis may serve as matter for} 
a discussion, the result of which will, I hope, be, to bring 
us nearer to the truth. | 


First.—All th 
land are notorio 
1 of former and more recent figures leads to no 
According to them, for example, before | 

if stealing by day, accompanied 


older tables on the statistics of Eng-| 
isly imperfect and inaccurate ; so that a 
compart 0 
safe interenc 


the year 1828, no case 


with forcible entrance into a house, had ever occurred in| 
England. In general it may be observed that, in the! 


statistics of early times (as in accounts of censuses, poll- | 
taxes, &c.), the numbers are too small, because there} 


were considerable omissions, and no one was counted twice. 


Secondly,—No inference can be drawn with safety, | 
nor any average taken, as to the general moral condition | 
of the country, from the tables which have been care- 
fully drawn up for the last few years. Or, what conclu-| 
sions do 4ve arrive at? ‘That, in the year 1820 alone, 272} 
persons were prosecuted for having in their possession 
forged bank notes; and that in the years from 1830 to 
1833—that is, in four years—only two persons. Or, on 
the other hand, that for ten consecutive years there was 
not a single instance of breaking machinery, while, in 
the year 1831, 665 persons were prosecuted for this of- 
fence: in the year 1833, again, only one individual. 
Thirdly, —The magnitude and importance of crime | 
varies so extremely, that a mere addition sum, whether | 
for former or latter times, gives no satisfactory informa- | 
tion. A much more material question is, what are the} 
kinds of crime that have increased? what that have de-| 
creased ? And here we find (independently of all other| 
causes) the great increase to consist in the number of the} 
lesser offences against property, while atrocious crimes! 
have diminished. For example, the number of persons 
prosecuted for 
Simple theft, in 1820 64199 1833 9818 
Housebreaking by 2 





night Ren 283 “ 68) 
Murder “ 11 “ 7| 
High treason “ 33 “ 0) 
Child-stealing “ 3 “ 0) 


From these examples I do not presume to deduce uni-| 
. * ° ° ° | 
versal conclusions, but one which is undeniable in this) 


2 


whatever as to the greater or less demoralisation of a 


“country; but that one must value, weigh, and ponder, 


whether one case of murder or high treason does not lie 
as heavy in the balance as a hundred petty thefis. 

Fourthly, —Alterations in certain laws (e. ¢. game and 
excise laws) occasion the rise or fall of whole classes of 
crimes and punishments. ‘This is a circumstance to 
which too little attention has been paid. 

Fifthly—The number of prosecutions has increased 
considerably, from the circumstance that the injured party 
is no longer, as formerly, exposed to the danger of paying 
costs far exceeding the amount of the injury. If, for 
instance, a man was rebbed of the value of a pound, he 
submitted, because it would have cost him at least six to 
prosecute, 

Sixthly,—An increased number of prosecutions also 
arises from the mitigation of punishments, and especially 
the abolition of the punishment of death for simple theft. 
Formerly a person who was robbed scrupled to expose a 
fellow-creature to the risk of being hanged for a few 
shillings; and juries had equal reluctance to pronounce 
a verdict of guilty. The removal of these two latter 
causes has greatly increased the number of criminals 
brought to justice; but this proves nothing at all as to 
the number of crimes committed. 

Seventhly,—Till within a few years no police, properly 
so called, has existed in England. Since the introduc- 
tion of it, a multitude of offences are discovered and 
punished, which formerly went unpunished. 

Kighthly,—The population has greatly increased with- 
in the last few years; and this has of course affected the 
number of crimes. Upon these various grounds, judges 
and magistrates of various degrees, and governors of the 
reat prisons maintain, that, (regard being had to quality 
s well as number of crimes,) if it is too much to assert 
that the morality of England has improved, at least the 
proofs of increasing vice and crime deduced from the 
figures above quoted are superficial and inconclusive. 

And now, since, if we have not actually arrived at 
truth, we have made some approach to it, and have rec- 
tified our point of view, all sorts of detached observations 
present themselves. This is no place for an accurate or 
full statement of English or criminal procedure. ‘There 
is no doubt that they greatly needed reforms, and that 
they need them still. The punishment of death, for 
example, was attached to 160 different offences, till, in 
the year 1819, a committee of the house of commons, of 
which Sir James Mackintosh was chairman, first la- 
boured at the amelioration and mitigation of these laws. 
Sir Robert Peel rendered a similar service to the country 
in 1836, when by his law regarding theft, a hundred and 
forty other laws were abrogated. 

This is the way in which codification is carried on in 
England—bit by bit—One important point is taken up 
after another, and treated separately ; and it never occurs 
to any body to see any evil in this course. 

That the new laws were strictly in harmony with the 
spirit and events of the age is clearly proved from this: 
that what is now regularly expressed by law was for- 
merly irregularly effected by royal pardon. In the thirty 
years succeeding the year 1688, the number of those 
condemned to death, compared to those executed, was 


cr 
a 


as ‘ 38 to 40 
From 1755 to 1784 : ‘ 46“ 13 
* 1784 “ 1814 3 ‘ 74“ 19 


The punishment of death is now adjudged by law for 
burglary above the value of five pounds; stealing from 
shipwrecked vessels; horse, cattle, and sheep stealing ; 
robbery, murder, treason, arson, coining, and a few other 
offences. 


In the 7 years ending with 1819, were executed 662 
: 1826 ‘ 528 
a 1835 9 391 
The numbers executed in Lendon are, 

182 ° 33 1831 ° 6 

1828 . 17 1832 . 4 

1829 ° 21 1833 ° 6 

1830 ; 25 1834 2 


Criminals of every class, tried and condemned in 
London and Midddlesex : 


1827 . 2300 1831 ° 2372 
1828 . 2277 1832 . 2653 
1829 . 2318 1834 ° 2686 


1830 ° 322 





In the year 1820, 1665 persons were transported fo, 
seven years; in the year 1833, 2546. 

In the year 1820, 107 were executed; in the Year 
1833, only 32. 

In the year 1820, 4089 persons were condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment; in the year 1833, 7619, 
This is therefore, the period of the greatest increase of 
prosecutions and convictions. 

In the year 1833, 23,787 persons were arrested for 
intoxication; in 1832, 25,702; in 1833, 18,487; 7754 
of whom were women, This increase, perhaps, arose 
partly from the abolition of a former tax on beer—the 
diminution, from the balance being restored, and from 
the establishment of a stricter police. - 

In the year 1832, 77,543 persons were arrested for 
various offences ; in the year 1833, 69,959; the diminy. 
tion, therefore, is 7584. 

No education, and least of all, the mere knowledge 
of reading and writing, can extirpate crime; yet the 
nuinber of criminals is much greater among the igno. 
rant. For an example, out of 197 prisoners, only 64 
could read; out of 400, 250 might be called totally 
uneducated.* The proportion that female criminals 
bore to male ones was, in the years 1812-19, as 13 to 
58; in 1819-26, as 15 to 80; in 1826-33, as 21 to 110, 
According to a report, there was one criminal each year, 
in 


England. . . . . . on 740 persons. 
RIVED: 5 o> a. Tes Sa Sy, I 
Resend. . 231. s B EO Ss 
Ma son te te ym “ 
Cardiganshire . . . . , 4930 ,, 
Northumberland . . . ,, 2700 ,, 
London and Middlesex . ,, 400 ,, 
DW 6 ss eS & «et Se 
Setting aside all doubt as to the accuracy of these 
figures, I must again remark, that, here again, crimes of 
the most different magnitude are collected together into 
one sum total; and that these numbers, consequently, 
afford no test of general guilt and innocence. It is im- 
possible that as many petty thefts can occur in Cardigan- 
shire as in London, for the simple reason, that the 
objects of theft do not exist. But those who, for the 
sake of diminishing the number of certain offences, 
would loosen the stricter bonds of social life, scatter men 
over the face of the country, or preserve their innocence by 
keeping them on a desert island,—these apparent phi- 
lanthropists forget that a view of the world, with rels- 
tion only to criminal law, is a very narrow and partial 
one; that the advantages of a higher civilisation and 
nearer social intercourse increase in a greater ratio than 
the disadvantages ; or that if the shadows are sharper, 
it is precisely because the lights are brighter, Uncivil- 
ised people commit more crimes than civilised ones; and 
even were this not the case, their whole existence 
(inasmuch as it docs not fulfil the vocation of man) is 
pitiable and abortive. Degenerate, enervated nations 
are doubtless far below savages, because they want the 
vigour necessary to regeneration, and because the con- 
sciousness of decline aggravates all the evils of it; but 
the entire removal of temptations to crime could only 
be effected by the destruction of many of the most 
valuable possessions and privileges of social life. 
Among the celebrated lawgivers of antiquity, Draco 
tried to renovate and invigorate the whole state by means 
of criminal law. Events, however, proved that Solon’s 
system, which was rather to promote and preserve the 
health of the many, than to eradicate the local diseases 
of the few, was far more successful. Not less inappli- 
cable is the abstract doctrine of the Stoics, who con- 
sidered every departure from the right as equally wrong; 
inasmuch as the right was one, and therefore it was indif- 
ferent how far removed from right anything might be, sv 
that it was removed. According to this doctrine, every 
arithmetical error is equally wrong ; and yet a merchant, 
who miscalculates to the amount of a penny, is not 
ruined, because he would be bankrupt if he was in 
error to the amount of 100,000/. ; 
The same may be affirmed of morals; and it is a 
great advance in English criminal law, that it no longer 
adjudges the same extreme punishment to crimes of the 
most different magnitude. 
The question, whether the punishment of death 


* Hansard, xiii, 621; xvi. 637. 
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should be retained in cases of forgery, gave occasion 
to very remarkable proceedings. A thousand bankers 
petitioned for its abolition, on the ground that it did not 
protect their property. They affirmed that it was almost 
impossible to find witnesses willing to give evidence, 
or juries to convict. Of ten accused, about one was 
convicted and punished; while, in cases of prosecution 
for murder, nine out of ten were convicted, and only one 
acquitted. So also, eleven hundred jurymen declared 
that they esteemed it a greater wrong to sentence a man 
to death for forgery, than to equivocate with their oath 
in such cases. In consequence of these and other ex- 
pressions of public opinion, the punishment of death for 
furgery was abolished in August, 1832; and only two 
sorts of forgery remain capital,—forgery of wills, and 
forgery of powers of attorney for the transfer of stock.* 

That part of English law which regards imprisonment 
for debt has been considered peculiarly open to reproba- 
tion. In two years and a half, ten thousand persons 
were imprisoned in London, at an expense of from 
150,000/. to 200,000/., and most of them for this cause : 
—credit is given in the most incautious manner—often 
dishonestly offered; and then the tyranny of private 
property (the only thing considered in the matter) is 
asserted with such rigour, that vast numbers are torn 
from their occupations, deprived of all means of subsist- 
ence, and totally ruined. Even Lord Eldon (who is 
not accused of being a rash innovator) said, “ the law 
of imprisonment for debt is a license to act in a manner 
more injurious and inhuman than was ever done towards 
slavest.” 

Here again I come toa matter in which legislation, 
by its very apparent abstract equality, becomes ir finitely 
more oppressive to the poor than to the rich. This 
naturally produces feelings of hostility to the law; and 
this again, tends to produce revolutionary convulsions, 
which greater care to maintain equal justice would alto- 
gether avert. 

In Scotland, as well as in England, theft is by far the 
most common offence. It is, however, characteristic 
that, among 1808 persons who were prosecuted in the 
course of a year, 484 were committed for assault. 
About half were found guilty, and sentenced ; generally 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

Causes of the most different description doubtless 
contribute to increase the number of crimes in Ireland. 
In the year 1822, we tind 7512 persons convicted ; and 
this number had risen, in 1832, to 9759. “ Assault” 
here plays a much more conspicuous part. Under this 
head we find, in 1822, 2313; and, in 1832, 3193 pro- 
secutions. Spite of the deplorable confusion and agi- 
tation of recent times, the number of cases of murder 
has fallen from 74 to 31, whilst that of misdemean- 
ours has risen from 1106 to 1734. In 1822, 101 persons 
were executed ; in 1832, only 39. In the sum total of 
Irish criminals, many years exhibit full a thousand 
illicit distillers of whiskey. 

The blame of all these things, and of others, which 
are notorious, falls partly on the government, partly on 
the people. As soon as the former grants an equal 
measure of justice to all, the latter will become better 
and more peaceable ; or, if that expectation should fail, 
they may be constrained to observe law and order in a 
very different manner from what has hitherto been pos- 
sible. 





London, June 21. 


As my other reports were long enough, this has lain 
by me, and I now add a remark or two on the blank page. 

It is not true that the rise or fall of the morality of a 
people can be measured by certain phenomena, which, 
if 1 may use the expression, stand at the very outermost 
limits of civil society. Such an extreme fact is crime. 
The morality or immorality of by far the greater num- 
ber of men lies within the verge of crime, and may 
undergo many changes and much depreciation, with- 
out coming under the cognizance of courts of justice, or 
into the balance of statistics. 

The converse is equally true; that certain actions or 
tendencies, which in one age have been regarded as 
absolute proofs of virtue, afford no proof whatever of a 
real general improvement in mankind; such are the 


* Hansard, xiv. 969. 1393. 
t+ M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, art. « Credit.” 
3 


foundation of monasteries, donations to the clergy, nu- 
merous masses, prayers, sermons, &c. &c. 

The task of observing and of judging are, indeed, far 
more easy, when directed solely to these dark or bright 


spots of social life, and when those who dwell in the| 


more level regions are altogether disregarded. I, on the 
contrary, consider the opinions, feelings, and actions o! 
this enormous majority as completely decisive. If, then, 
we put aside criminals, we cannot doubt that the great 
bulk of the community have gained in morality, when 


philosophy, and coarse manners have lost, and are daily 
losing, ground. ; 

For myself, I see the development of the highest 
morality in the progress of intelligence and of legislation 
on such subjects as pauperism, slavery, corporation mo- 
nopolies, trade, manufactures, education, &c. What is 


solid and permanent existence, a consistent career ; here 
lie the germs and the fruits of life and of death. If 
these most important changes be enlightened by the sun 
of truth and humanity, some reflected light will fall on 
the dark regions of penal law. 

If we compare the mass and the worth of all that is 
sound in England, with the mass and the vileness of all 
that is unsound, the former appears in a state of much 
more vigorous and rapid increase than the latter. I trust, 
therefore, that the knell which some are so fond of ring- 
ing in our ears will be but a warning call to double solici- 
tude and double zeal for improvement. 


—_>—_ 
LETTER XXX. 
Kensington Gardens—Travellers—Anecdotes of Burckhardt 


Prussia—Versonaves of the Old Testament. 


we consider how much an intolerant theology, a shallow 


thought and done on these matters gives to a people a| 





| nearly ell into useless talking; or, what is worse, into 
a quarrel, 
| One of the gentlemen present, 1 German into the 
| bargain, had the boldness to aflirm that “ Everything 
that has been done in Prussia was done with English 
;}money :” I added—* And with Prussian blood.” On 
| Which a short but rather keen discussion ensued. 
| We then fell upon the subject of Hebrew, and the 
jsame person maintained that all the personages of the 
|Old Testament were canaille, and would be hanged if 
they were alive now. I said that I conld not make out 
{why Abraham, Job, or Solomon should be hanged. “To 
| understand that, you must read the bible.” “TI have 
iread it, and perhaps more thoroughly than you,”—«&e. 
—— 
LETTER XXNXI. 
Buckingham House—Dinner at Mr. Murray's 
—Cobbett—Hunt—Demagoguces—Lord Brougham 
neli—Prospects of England. 


Sir Walter Scott 
-Mr. O'Con 


London, June 20th, 1835. 

Yesterday, in company with Mr. D——, and several 
other persons, I visited Buckingham House, the king’s 
new palace, in St. James’s Park. Many objections 
}might be made to the arrangements and proportions of 
lthe exterior, though its extent, and the colonnade, give 
Vit a certain air of grandeur. 
} But what shall [ say of the interior ? 
janything that might be pronounced a more total failure, 
in every respect. It is said, indeed, that, spite of the 
immense sums which have been expended, the king is 
so ill satisfied with the ill result, that he has no mind to 
take up his residence in it when the unhappy edifice 
shall be finished. 
natural, For my own part, I would not live in it rent- 





I never saw 


This reluctance appears to me very 





London, Friday, June 19th, 1835. 


} 


should dine at Kensington on the 17th of June. The} 
weather being favourable, I drove out early, and walked 
about in the garden, park, or wood—for any of these | 
names may be applied to it. The large oaks, beeches, | 
elms, horse, and sweet chesnuts, are nevertheless its | 
chief ornainent ; and the sheep stroll about on the green | 
turf as if they were in paradise. There is a particular | 
charm “in the circumstance that the London parks are } 
not (like our Thiergarten) exclusively devoted to human 
beings, and quite without animals. Here, on the eine’ 
trary, cows, horses, and sheep share the rights and en- 
joyments of their masters. 

The company consisted of nine persons, among whom 
was Mr. Waddington, author of a work on Ecclesiastical | 
History, who had been at Jerusalem ; and Mr. Davison, 

who had visited India, Egypt, and Mexico, and intended | 
to go to Timbuctoo, in order to proceed from that place 

either to the Cape or to Egypt. He entertains the hope 

of meeting with a civilised people in the centre of Africa. 

On my objecting that such a people must long since 

have advanced to the coast, he replied, that the ancient 
Egyptians were not a wandering people. But who 
knows from what distance they came before they reached 

the shores of the Mediterranean, and whether there is 
not more truth in the triumphs of Sesostris than we are 

generally disposed to believe? Among other things, 
Mr. Davison related two anecdotes of Burckhardt. As I 

do not know whether they have ever yet been published, 
I will repeat them. 

Burckhardt, after having had an audience of the 
Pasha of Egypt, was called back, and the pasha said 
to him—“ You speak Arabic with too much purity to 
have learned it merely by conversation. You are a Ger- 
man, or an Englishman, and are travelling about to 
write a book; say at least in it, that you di not suc- 
ceed in deceiving one native of the East. You have 
learned every thing very perfectly, but I discovered you 
by your feet; they are not those of an Arab, they have 
long been cramped in shoes.” 

On the road to Mecca provisions are often scarce, and 
Burckhardt contrived, very dexterously, to put some 
bread, which had been left, into his sleeve. Upon this 
a Turk said to him, “ Now I have found you out! You 
are a Christian dog ; you cannot trust to Providence for 


5? 
a single day, and therefore you have stolen the bread. 
The accounts of the learned travellers entertained the 


I broke off my last letter with the information that [/ration—the absence of all pure ta 


free; [ should vex myself all the day long with the 
fantastic mixture of every style of architecture and deco- 
te—the total want of 
Even the great 
ject, because the 


feeling of measure and proportion. 
entrance hall does not answer its ol 
principal staircase is on one side, and an immense 
space, scarcely lighted, seems to extend before you as 
you enter, to no purpose whatever. ‘The grand apart- 
ments of the principal story are adorned with pillars ; 
but what kind of pillars?) Partly red, like raw sausages ; 
partly blue, like starch—bad imitations of marbles which 
nobody ever saw, standing upon blocks which art rejects, 
to support nobody knows what. ‘Then, in the next 
apartment (in defiance of keeping), no pillars, but pilas- 
ters; then pilasters without base or capital; and then 
with a capital, and with the base preposterously cut 
away. 

In the same apartment, fragments of Egypt, Greece, 
Etruria, Rome, and the middle ages, all confusedly min- 
gled together; the doors, windows, and chimney pieces, in 
such incorrect proportions, that even the most unprac- 
The spaces unskilfully 


doors sometimes in the 


tised eye must be offended. 

divided, cut up, insulated; the 
centre, sometimes in the corner—nay, in one room there 
are three doors of diflerent height and breadth ; over the 
doors, in some apartments, bas-reliefs and sculptures, in 
which pigmies and Brobdigr 
—people from two to six feet high living in admirable 
harmony. ‘Tne smaller have such 
spider legs and arms, that one would fancy they had 
been starved in a time of scarcity, and were come to 


izians are huddled together 


figures miserable 


the king’s palace to fatten. 

The picture gallery is highly spoken of. I allow it 
is large, and the Gothic branches, depending from the 
half-vaulted ceilings, produce a certain effect. On the 
other hand, this imitation of Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
is out of its place here, where the doors and windows 
belong to other times and other nations. ‘These doors 
and windows, again, are in no proper proportion to 
the whole; the immensely high wall cannot be hung 
with paintings; and the light, coming from above on 
two sides, is false, insufficient, and moreover, broken by 
the architectural decorations. 

This palace, therefore, stands as a very dear proof 
that wealth, without knowledge of art and taste, cannot 
effect so much as moderate means aided by knowledge 
and sound judgment. Of what use, then, is it? The 
best thing that could happen would be, if Aladdin, with 


his magic lamp, would come and transport it into an 








company much; but at last, from modest listening, I 


African desert. Then might travellers go in pilgrimage 
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to it, and learned men at home might puzzle their brains! dry bones of a superficial system. Their sorrows and | may say, “If I like to spend my money thus, what jg 
over their descriptions and drawings ; wondering in what their joys are not be learnt from the political herbariums that to you : Evegi monumentum ! 
acurious state of civilisation and taste the unknown of system-mongers; and, when once it comes to blows,| The paintings of storms at sea, and of naval battles, 
people, who built in such a style, must have lived ! and there are thoughts and feelings in motion that are not and the portraits and statues of naval heroes, are a record 
bow such deviations from all rule were to be explained! dreamtof in the philosophy of these political pedagogues. of gallant deeds, a school of history, and an incitement 
In the disputations that would arise, the people would; | Even the popular talent of so distinguished a mind as | to heroic imitation, though they do not afford much 
be, if not justified, at least excused, and their liberal’ Brougham’s wears itself out, because 1t sometimes trusts | proof of a high cultivation of art. 
grants of money would be urged as extremely meritori- more to rhetoric than to truth. O'Connell, on the other | From my place at table, I looked down the Thames 
ous: but the king, and above all the architect, would be hand, whenever his powers fail him, lays himself down | and saw the ships coming up with the tide and a fair 
found cuilty of a violation of all rules of art and ofsense.! on the soil of his injured country, and rises, like a new wind, with all their sails set, like black and white eagles, 
; | Anteus, to fresh struggles. ‘This is the secret of his} while the dragon-tailed steamers hurried roaring past 
June 20th. | strength; and it extends as far as he has reason on his|them. ‘The company consisted of several gentlemen and 
I dined with Mr. Murray, the eminent bookseller, | side. Hence, when he proposed the Repeal of the Union, | ladies, and I should have felt myself quite at home, had 
from whom I have received great kindness and attention.| his power vanished with the justice of his cause, and he J been able to follow all the rapid turns of conversation, 
I met Mrs. A——*; the wife, the daughter and son of| was driven out of the field by Mr. Spring Rice, backed | A calculation was made, that in the same time in which 
Mr. Charles Ken.ble, the latter of whom is thoroughly | by a large majority. an Italian speaks ten, a German twelve, and a French. 
versed in the German language ; his sister I have already While many of our continental augurs (I cannot) man fifteen words, an Englishman utters, or rather does 
mentioned as a distinguished singer; Mr. Milman, the! help returning to them) see nothing here but confusion, not utter, but slips out with elisions and abbreviations, 
reviewer of my “Hohenstaufen,” &c. I sat between! crime, and misery, 1am much more inclined to apply | twenty-five. My health was drunk in a very friendly 
Mrs. Murray, and another lady of agreeable manners.! Ariosto’s celebrated stanzas on the frankness and loyalty | manner: and now I was to make a speech. I felt no 
We found that her mother and mine were both of French’ of ,the old knightly times. Peel and Russell, who have want of matter, thoughts and feelings (for do I not send 
extraction, and this formed a sort of acquaintance. She mutually unseated each other in the lists, now unite in| you a treatise every day ?)—but in what language was 
entirely declined an English origin, and said “I am a the new municipal reforms; and a majority of members| I to speak? My English would have been quite too 
Scotishwoman.” This pointed assertion of the national combine to carry one of the most important measures,|bad, and German would have been unintelligible to 
difference might have suggested many observations ; but) without mingling any passion or party rancour in these|many of my hearers; so I contented myself with 
| was like Holberg’s prating barber,—I fell again into instructive and necessary discussions. Let the great) drinking “ Long lite to Old England.” usto perpetua! 
the hundred times repeated subject of Mary Stuart and prophet of Berlin then do the like, and spare his Jere-| I went home in the evening with Mr. M , and we 
Ulizabeth. ‘The transition from this to Sir Walter Scott/miades for another time. If he says, that time may | stayed talking till midnight, partly about the past events 
was easy. IT observed how much he was read in Ger-| may come ;—I reply, that he knows no more of the! and future prospects of England, partly about the state 
inany, and that the pure morality of his works made future than others who persist in applying a French of civilixation and the character of Germany and Prussia, 
them more congenial to our tastes than those of Byron, | measure to English affairs. I should not have a drop of historical blood in my 
who, spite of his genius, has too much of the diaboli-} If he must prophesy, let him do it boldly for Prussia. | veins, if I did not sympathise in the melancholy with 
cal and the painful. From Scott's « Abbot,” I said, we | Let him have the courage to condemn the spirit which! which many look back into past times; if I could not 


obtained a more correct knowledge of Mary’s character,! has been our fosterer and our deliverer, which has given understand the feeling which urges so many a noble 














than from all the works of her wn-historical advocates. | us a name and glory among the nations. |mind to try to retain unchanged the institutions which 

The conversation was going on, on this subject, when} I write the same things for ever, but are not the same supported the power, and increased the glory of Eng- 
Mr. Murray, who probably had heard a part of it, rose,| reflections forced upon me ? land. But flowers fade, trees decay, buildings fall into 
came to me, and said in a whisper, “ Do you know who | ruins, and nations disappear from the earth. Where, 
your neighbour is ?”’—« No.”—« It is the daughter of —- | then, lies the sustaining and revivifying power? Not 
Sir Walter Scott.” LETTER XXXII. in the unchanging, the uniform, the motionless ; these 

I can hardly describe to you what an impression | are rather the signs and characteristics of death,—nay, 


English atmosphere--Greenwich Hospital--Thames-- Decline and | even death is 


; ‘ ’ but another name for change and re-crea- 
fall of nations— Regent's Park —Sunday—Children—Simuggling 


ihis unexpected intelligence made upon me. It was not 
fear lest I had said any thing disagreeable—not satisfac- xitheaiiinna Wien inal tania ttaidabdl anieeenndiinapbele- tion : and thus, for the continuance of vegetable life, we 
tion at having said anything flattering; nothing of this] 4.5.6 Rlemish school—Haymarkct theatre—Beggar’s Opera— | "eduire fresh seed ; for the maintenance of the strongest 
kind passed through my mind. I scarcely know why, 1] Comic acting—Pit scene. edifice, constant inspection and repair. 

dwelt on the one idea—Walter Scott is dead. I felt The individual man must die; but he dies and leaves 
only the grief of the daughter at having lost such a his blessing to his posterity. He knows that they will 
father;—her sorrow at hearing him speak only in his} In the first place, my hearty good wishes for your not be like him in everything; far from regretting this, 
works—of hearing from strangers from a distant land} journey to Swinemunde, which was fixed for to-day. I he wishes that they should avoid his faults and his 
a faint echo of her own feelings. Tam not ashamed to} hope the weather may be as bright, or rather more so, weaknesses. 

confess that [| found it difficult to suppress an emotion|than it is here; for even on the brightest day in Eng- But all this is trivial. I meant to say something very 
which was entirely out of place ina cheerful company, | land there is no clear view of the distance ;—a veil of different, I deny the necessity for the utter decay and 
and would probably have been the most distressing to| mist spreads itself over everything, so that only the fall of nations, It is said, nations consist of individuals 
her to whom I could the Jeast have endured to give the| nearest objects present a distinct and sharp outline. In| —all individuals must die—therefore all nations must 


Saturday, June 21st, 1835. 





slightest pain. Italy there is often a mist, but it is rose-coloured, or deep die—The analogy and the inference are false. Because 

* ° ° ° blue, and plays through the whole chromatic scale of all plants die, does it follow that all the genera and 

Cobbett has followed his quasi-colleague, Hunt. Their|colour, The English mist persists in its uniform gray.| species must die out? Does not a power of eternal re- 
opinions and modes of thinking, so far from acquiring} So it was yesterday. | generation lie in the great whole ! 


any ascendency, might be made to serve as a test to the} Having done my work, I went with Mr. M—— (who} No nation has ever fallen but by its own vices and 

house of commons for regarding things from a point | had already prepared another pleasure for me) and his! crimes ; and the belief in an eternal existence—the duty 
wi x ‘ 5 wane ‘ R . - ms . ° - 5 ‘ | o ° oe : 7 - 

of view, which (in the usual course of civilisation) self-; wife and daughter, to Greenwich, which is six English| of maintaining that existence—is the first article of a 


raised men never reach, or to whom it never becomes} miles from London ; and yet in London, or a continua-} national creed, the first rule of a national law.—.Vil 


} 
| 


natural. These men thought, lived, felt like plebeians, tion of it; for the streets and houses extend thither in| desperandum. This firm persuasion rests not on selfish 
and therefore found an echo in the people ; and it would an unbroken line, and at night the numberless shops/ presumption ; on the contrary, it is inseparably con- 
have been more rational to investigate the causes of this,| were as brilliantly illuminated as in the centre of the| nected with the recognition of the existence and the 
than to make it a subject of lamentation, Instead of capital. One always feels inclined to doubt the possi-| permanence of others, and the utter rejection of all lust 
wasting their time in fruitless abuse, people would then) bility of such an immense mass of human beings living) of conquest and of overthrow. According to the com- 
discover means of redressing real evils, of showing the} together, and finding food within so small a space. Lon-| mon notions, Athens was doomed to death when the 
groundlessness of false complaints, and of exhibiting/ don is certainly the Omphalos, or centre of the earth, no| Persian, and Rome when the Gaul, were within her 
absurdities in all their nakedness. If there be any indi-} Jess than Delphi was that of the Hellenic nations. From| walls; Prussia in the seven years’ war and the war with 
viduals who think to turn the demagogical heritage of no place do so many veins and arteries diverge in all) France ; Spain and Russia, when Napoleon entered 
these men to account, they will probably find themselves| directions; a continental system attempting to stop this} Madrid and Moscow, But it was not so. 
mistaken, “Ihe spirit of resistance to power, which grows) circulation would be as absurd as (in our days) the old! There indisputably do exist incurable causes of ruin. 
with rank luxuriance on the rough uncultured soil of the| English navigation law, which claims a monopoly of life, But even then the laurel may overshadow the grave, as 
people, has a native life, which, when trained and megneds lind motion. well as the cypress—witness Carthage and Numantia. 
bears the noblest fruit,—such, for instance, as heroic} The hospital, or rather palace, for old seamen, at} Our times are more prolific in the means of prolong- 
devotion to country, On the other hand, the revo-}Greenwich, was probably intended to surpass Louis|ing national life, than any preceding ones. First, in 
lutionary tendency which is nurtured in the closet,| XIV’s Hotel des Invalides. It certainly does surpass St.| material means,—in the greater knowledge and improve- 
which borrows all its force from the annihilation of the|James’s Palace, and Buckingham House. Its site on|ment of the earth and its productions, in more active 
positive, and thinks to lead nations captive with a few | the Thames is happily chosen, to recal] to its inmates] intercourse and more liberal mutual assistance. Secondly, 
phrases, is shallow in its origin, presumptuous in its) the activity and excitement of their earlier years. Such /| financial and military,—in the more equal division of all 
course, destructive in its results, Popular life is far too! an institution cannot, however, be justified by the laws| things, and the more equitable claims on property and 
rich, varied, earnest, and vivid, to be long chained to the| of utility. A crown given to the invalid returning to his|life. ‘Thirdly, legal and political,—in the abolition of 
own home goes farther than a pound sterling in such aj slavery, villenage, and the exclusive tyranny of any in- 
* Mrs. Austin, the translator. —Ed, magnificent edifice. But the nation which erected it} dividual or any class, Fourthly, moral and religious,— 
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again I say—Vil desperandum! 
° 


* Monday, June 26, 1835. 


Yesterday I wandered into the Regent’s Park, and saw jen and western neighbours of Germany. Germany was jthat the centre of Europe should be powerful. 
how the people amuse themselves on a Sunday. Of 


in the stream of eternal life, which may and should |the year 1741, “is a madman who will ruin himself in|from fear or from favour, to a foreign policy, whether 
ervade, sanctify, and bless, every relation of human]a few months. He does not understand that he is = 
life from the fount of genuine Christianity. Therefore, |thing, unless by attaching himself to others; he forgets 


—— a a 


! e ° ° 
French or Russian, and suffered herself thus to be towed 


in their wake, she would act a part unworthy of herself; 
that the house of Brandenburg can play but a second orla part which, so long ago as 1741, Frederick IL. dis- 
a third part, and he madly insists on undertaking a first2’|dained. ‘The true and enlarged policy of France and of 

So for centuries thought, spoke, and acted the north-|Russia—the best interests of beth countries—demand 
But if 
the field of blood on which Sweden and France haugh- | this grand point were abandoned, it does not follow that 





eating, drinking, singing, music, dancing, not a trace— tily cast lots for the spoil of the greatest of empires; and,|Germany must make such an avowal of weakness as to 


they walk up and down, and lie on the grass, which is 
now growing sear and yellow. A number of pretty 
children; but not in those joyous groups or graceful at- 
titudes with which the little Parisians so often delighted 
themselves and me in the Tuileries. 

I dined with the chancellor of the exchequer. My 
little essay on our municipal system gave occasion to a 
discussion on this subject, and the conversation on 
finance, taxation, free trade, commercial unions, &c., 
which lasted the whole time of dinner, was extremely 
interesting. I acquire some information in every society, 
and I am often delighted to have an opportunity of repre- 
senting our fatherland in a light as true asit is favourable. 

Firmly as I am resolved not to report one word of the 
private conversations of individuals, which could be in 
the slightest degree disagreeable to them, I trust it is no 
gossip a lu , to repeat a contraband story or two 
from an authentic source. 

A few days agoa lady sentten guineas, and a merchant 
3000/., to the exchequer, with the acknowledgment that 
they had formerly defrauded the revenue to that amount. 

The custom-house officers received information that a 
great number of Swiss watches were smuggled in cer- 
tain bales of goods, on board a certain ship. All search 
however, was fruitless ; at length it was discovered that 
holes were cut in the thick packing cases, and the 
watches hidden in them. 

A ship discharged slate as ballast; in the slate Flo- 
rentine mosaic was-most dexterously concealed. 

People are right, in one view, to look upon smugglers 
as criminals; in another, they are the great promoters of 
moderate duties and free trade. On this ground they 
deserve more praise than many German liberals, who, in 
spite of all their pretended superiority, cling to old pre- 

judices and petty interests, deny the advantages of the 
German commercial league, and give the lie to the very 
opinions they trumpet forth. 

Mr, told me that Monsieur is just arrived 
from Germany, and gave him a great deal of information 
about that country. According to him, not only has the 
old hatred to France entirely disappeared, but the Ger- 
mans now took to her for succour and for wisdom. Of 
the boasted German nationality he could not discover a 
trace—and so forth. 

It is true, and no less honourable than true, that blind, 
passionate, national antipathy has been softened by the 
blessed influence of peace; but if France were to show 











after Sweden sank into insignificance, the Russian and 'cling fur protection to either of these giants; she must 
French diplomatists seated themselves on the imperial seck her safety from herself. If central Germany, Aus- 
throne at Rastadt, and played roulette for electorates, tria, and Prussia, are really united, they may resist all 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, dukedoms, and _ principalities. | aggressions ; they have nothing more to fear from their 
Germany deserved her chastisement for having kissed|own disunion than from the union of their enemies. 
the dust of the feet of her southern prefects and her| And even were this not the case, they have England on 
northern satraps. \their side. England! I hear some exclaim with scorn, 
If the French could so far master their vanity and) England! who consumes her strength in her own wretched 
their lust of conquest as to regard all territorial exten-|broils! who is so fallen from her ancient glory that she re- 
sion of their power as injurious, they would immediately | gards the flatteries of French diplomatists and journalists 
conciliate all minds, and might regard Germany as their|as her highest reward! who outdoes France herself in 
rampart against the aggressions of Russia. But how is |the extravagance of her revolutionary opinions! shall we 
it possible that Prussia, for exemple, can come to any |trust to England for succour or for safety? What folly ! 
cordial understanding with them, so long as they daily | Once, indeed, Europe held fast to this anchor ; but now, 
maintain that the left bank of the Rhine is their right/thanks to French assistance and her own levity, the 
and their inheritance? A thousand years are in the|anchor is broken, and the cables so worn that they 
sight of these gods no more than a day; and love of| would not moor a fishing-boat securely. 
country (which they justly boast in themselves) er I by no means undertake to defend the policy of Eng- 
treat as a folly which must give way before the power of|land on all points during late years; but as little can I 
a few phrases about natural boundaries. No neighbour- | defend that of her accusers, States, like man and wife, 
ing nation has the least to dread from the Germans as an | sometimes get into ill humour with each other, and vent 
aggressive people. It never does, and never can occur |it in mutnal annoyances. 
to them to make conquests of Russian or French terri-| But those who are bound by a common interest, and 
tory. ‘The continuance of oppressive burthens, the waste!common sympathies, should not be separated by tran- 
of means and energies attendant on war establishments | sient disgusts. And if such were to arise between Prus- 
and standing armies, is therefore mainly attributable to|}sia and England, a real statesman would not, like an 
France and Russia. They, secure in their position, | angry woman, push things to extremity, but endeavour 
might, without the slightest danger, setan example which |to restore and to consolidate the natural relations by 
the rest of Europe would gladly follow. Such an example | wisdom and moderation. 
would afford the best proof of honestand pacificintentions.| If, which Heaven avert! Russia were ever to march 
The old talk about natural friends and natural ene-|an army to the Oder, or France to the Rhine, the British 
mies, generally refers to petty considerations, and implies |lion wonld arouse himself from his lair, and show a 
vulgar opinions and sentiments. A loftier wisdom and strength which those little dream of who think him de- 
a truer charity teach that a// nations are natural friends ;/crepit and effete, because he did not choose to rise up, 
that all have reason to rejoice in every step in the career | and to come and go at their bidding! 
of human improvement, on whatever soil it be set. But| You cry—a political letter, a tiresome letter! and I 
old formulas have been succeeded by new ones,——for|admit the charge the more readily as I have fallen in- 
every age has its political partialities and prejudices, voluntarily into the course, when I should have been 
according to which every thing is judged, and which are} much better and more agreeably employed in speaking 
regarded as unerring pole-stars. Now we have barriers | of the daughter of , my neighbour at table. But 
of rank, equality, constitution, absolutism, sovereignty of I can sooner find courage to attack the policy of power. 
the people, &c, In every one of these ideas lies an ele-| ful courts, than to speak out my admiration of those who 
ment of what is true and venerable; but as soon as we are the most worthy, and the least covetous of such eulo- 
regard what is individual and conditional as absolute,—| gies. I will, therefore, confine myself to this general 
as soon as we magnify the limited beyond its actual declaration, that English men and women please me 
size,—all truth and beauty vanish, and we see only cari-| more the more I know them. 


cature and deformity. } 











Wednesday, January 23d. 





any desire to enter on her old career, the same aggres- 
sions would excite the same resistance. Mr. has, 
perhaps, fallen in with some persons, who, like B 
and H ,Tegard patriotism as a prejudice; and in bad 
French describe to him Germany—with which they have | 
nothing in common—as a ripe plum, which the French 
may shake down and eat at their pleasure. What would 
these magnanimous cosmopolitans say, if one were to 
try to prove to them, from the gossip of a few Carlists, 
that France was longing for Cossacks and Bashkirs to 
deliver her from a state of anarchy, and restore the reign 
of law and order? Has not history, then, sufficiently 
proved that a foreign people can no more confer free- 
dom, than a dastardly people can inspire courage, or a 
licentious purity? Centuries of experience ought to 
teach the French that, out of their own country, they 
have never succeeded in permanently attaching hearts 
or heads ; and that their powers aud exertions, wlren ap- 
plied at home, have brought forth far more lasting and 
honourable results. Whenever the moment shall arrive 
in which they will consent to relinquish the persuasion 
that they are the predestined guardians and governors 
of other nations, full justice will be done to their admi- 
rable qualities; and when they cease to excite anxiety 
and dread, they will cease to inspire secret aversion. 





| 
| 
| 











| prejudices, how, for example, were it possible that people 


Were it not for the omnipotence of phrases and of | 
The day before yesterday I dined with Mr. T., yester- 
could believe that the question of legitimacy—that is, of day I saw the king's collection of pictures, and went to 
legal succession—involves the whole weal or woe of the Haymarket theatre. ‘his, omitting reading, writing, 
Spain? Undoubtedly a firmly settled law of succession and visiting, is the oufline of my history. As to the first 
is one of the greatest advantages of the monarchial form family, which is as refined as it is simple, f must repeat 
of government; and he who excites or rather forces doubt | my former praises, if you desire a commentary on my 
upon it, throws a firebrand into a house already totter- table of contents. As to the pictures, Waagen, who is 
ing beneath the weight of time and decay. But these master of the subject, will at some future time make his 
doubts may be ended nobly : Constantine and Nicholas report. It consists, almost entirely, of Flemish masters, 
will have a brilliant page in history, when compared jand here are specimens of their peculiar merits, in three 
with Pedro and Miguel, Carlos and Isabella. ‘The mor- |diflerent styles ;—landscape, comic scenes, and portraits. 
bid matter in Spain is of extremely various kinds; and Berghem, Vandervelde, Cuyp, Potter, Mieris, Teniers, 
behind the names which are used as war cries, there lie Ostade, Vandyk, and Rubens, are the most remarkable ; 
hid, on either side, matiers of a very different nature, several less celebrated masters deserve the place they hold 
and contradictions too monstrous for the intervention or among them. But the historical pictures of the Flemings 
non-intervention of foreigners,—that algebraic equation | are often tasteless and exaggerated ; their allegories cold ; 
of politics,—easily to solve, or to reduce to equal and and their holy famities, portraits of their own families, or 
pure quantities. jat any rate of mere human beings. The grave Dutch- 

European politics, from the fortunate absence of a di-{ men succeed best in drollery and caricature; the lively and 
rection forced upon them by necessity, have fallen into | passionate Italians, in calm and seriovs refinement. The 
the delays and entanglements of diplomacy. And yet, |artistical character of each is thus in perfect contrast to 
if we put aside the interests of the mere moment, there their ordinary nature; perhaps this very contrast forms 
is but one grand task to achieve: namely, to take care |the necessary complement of their being. I see nothing 
that France and Russia neither come to the shock jlike this in the English, ‘Their music, sculpture, and 


Germany and central Europe have equal reason to reject|of open hostility, nor unite for the subjugation of| painting, are now, as formerly, very inferior to those of 


the selfish philanthropy of France, and the autocratic 
domination of Russia. 
“ Frederic I. of Prussia,” writes Lord Hyndford, in 








task of central Europe. 
other nations,—Prussia, for example,—subjected herself, }every part of the world of grict or joy. 


Europe. This is the mighty and almost superhuman |any of the nations which have acted as leaders of the 
If, on the contrary, any of the{ human race: yet their Shakspeare rules supreme over 
He is the uni- 
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versal monarch of modern poetry, compared with whom| possible. Such a constant despotism of the constituents |be far more independent than they are. But whethe 
other poets are but lords of subordinate and bounded | would render the members mere machines. the destruction of the aristocratical influence of greg 
territories. | As I cannot take for granted that you are acquainted | landed proprietors would be injurious, and the increase gj 

At the Haymarket I saw the “ Beggars’ Opera,” which | with the speeches made at elections, I will send you aj} democratical interference beneficial, is a question oy 
has been so long celebrated and admired. ‘The simple | short abridgment of those of a few remarkable men, which opinions and views are naturally very much dj. 
airs have indeed quite as much originality as most of the} [Here follows a very abridged report of speeches made | vided. 
modern music that is vow so much preferred ; it has con-| at their several elections by the following members :— pill 
siderable vivacity and characteristic conception ; but the | Mr, Abercromby, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Bulwer, Sir F. Bur- LETTER XXXIV 
inventive genius is not always in perfect harmony with | dett, Sir J. Campbell, Messrs. Cobbett, Grattan, Hume, : somites 

National Gallery—English painters—Poussin, Claude, Sebastian 


the sentiments; probably because most of the melodies | Jervis, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir E. Knatchbull, Lord Mahon, ' ; 
. | del Piombo, Correggio—-Gloomy predictions—weather—Blye 
devils— English traveling —Coleridge’s Table Talk—Canning 


were old oues, and derived great part of their effect from | Lord Morpeth, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. 
their antiquity. The * Beggars’ Opera” is a pleasing | Roebuck, Lord John Russell, Lord Sandon, and Lord —The French character—English philosophy—Cologne. 
production, but cannot be classed among the imperish-| Stormont. These it has been thought advisable to omit.] 
able models and masterpieces of art. I have more objec-} Translator. June 25th, 1835, 
tions to make against the story on seeing it acted than} But enough of these specimens. You find inthem| My time here is so limited, and every day so fully o. 
when I read it. In particular, Captain Macheath is too} the absurdities of certain extreme opinions; yet it is im- cupied, that J am not able to see many most interesting 
nearly allied to a vulgar vagabond, and has too little force | possible not to discover some grounds and occasions things. ‘Thus, I went vesterday, for the first time, to 
or originality to justily the dispute of the beauties for his! even for these extremes,—not to perceive that a portion, the National Gallery. It is inferior to many others in 
favour. All the coarser and more constrained characters! of truth lies at the bottom of them. And, after all, it is} the number of pictures, but it has some of the highest 
were the best supported. ‘I'he sentimental parts were as | better that there should be a representative of every con- class. Among these I cannot reckon, according to my 
insipid as an English dish of vegetables. The singing! ceivable way of thinking in parliament, than that an] feelings, the historical and scripture paintings of Wes 
was very much applauded, aud certainly was better than overbearing power should compress all into one forim,}and Reynolds, nor the landscapes of some English paint 
that in most French vaudevilles. ‘This is a very slender! and tinge all with one colour. No individual ventures | ers. A series of paintings by Hogarth confirms what 
merit, and yet L cannot conscientiously give it greater | downright to recommend either persistency or change in we already know from the engravings, of the peculiar 
praise. the abstract ; all concede the necessity and the possibility | and witty conceptions of this master. Some of Wilkie's 
As to the second piece, «Teasing made Easy,” I must} of improvement. But the uncertainty, the doubt, the } pictures may be placed in the same rank as the bes 
repeat my former opinion about the principal parts. ambiguity, lies here ; that every one attaches a different) pieces of familiar life of the Flemish school. We find 
Certain favourite actors, Buckstone, for example, seem) idea to this word improvement; every one would take! Rembrandt here in a new character, namely, as a finished 
same action in representing very different) his stand on a different step of the ladder. ‘There is more} painter of small figures: and there is a Bacchanalian 
A particular manner of speaking and mov-| danger to be apprehended from this confusion of ideas in, scene by Nicolas Poussin, which I prefer to any thing 
ing, particular gestures and noises, are resorted to so) the mass of the people, than from the glaring errors of| I have seen of that master. 
constantly by some comic actors (as in Germany), that individuals; at least, the excessive dread which the Eng-| The landscapes of Gaspar Poussin afford fresh prooi 
they rather represent a class than create one of those, lish have of any thing that looks like a theoretical system, | of the vigour of his poetical view of nature, although his 
individual pictures which we can single out from all the | or an absolute philosophical principle, will render it, per-; deep shadows conceal many parts worthy of being seen, 
world. On the whole, the representation was lively andj haps, more difficult to devise measures and remedies} Some sea pieces, with buildings and ships, by Claude 
entertaining : the shrewish Mrs. Teaser (Miss Daly), and | applicable and acceptable to all. Lorraine, are perfect beyond description. What lights, 
Mes. Humby (who was the Lucy of the Beggars’ Opera)! ‘The bare abstract philosophy of the French and Ger-| what clouds and waves, what an ethereal sky and atmo. 
us Molly Mixuim, were ve ry amusing. The mixture of} mans leads, it is true, to no definite end; but without | sphere ! It is only in her loveliest days that nature pre- 
tenderness and anger ta the former piece; of gentility | science the heaping together a quantity of detached facts | sents herself under such an aspect; nor bas any artis 
and vulzarity, of submissiveness and impatience, in the | and precedents serves only to increase the confusion | but Claude known how to seize and immortalise this 
latter, was admirably given by this lady, and not over and darkness. What is there that might not be proved] evanescent beauty. ‘The longer one looks at these pic- 
coloured. A place in the pit of the Haymarket costs a/in this manner, in an old and complex state of society ? | tures, the more striking are their truth and beauty. They 
thaler: this price, combined with other inconveniences,| — Butif it is not to be expected that any scientific schoo] | are among the most finished productions I have ever seen 
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would frighten even those in easy eireunistances in our) should arise to guide the unsteady current of opinions ; if by this artist. 
P ' fae . . etna ene a ‘ 2 

country 3 but here people have more money. itis least of all to be desired that a narrow utilitarianism} The raising of Lazarus, designed by Michael Angelo, 

Behind me sat a lady, for such I thought the thaler| should be generally received; yet those are greatly mis-| and painted by Sebastian del Piombo, is of the same size 
entitled her to be considered. At the end of the first) taken who predict that the exasperated parties stand on|as Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration, and a worthy companion 
piece sie opened a basket, took out a bottle and a glass,/ the brink of a fearful revolution. As soon as they come|to it. It is a complete dramatic poem; and portrays 
and offered her right hand neighbour a bumper. The to the discussion and decision of serious questions (with| every emotion which this miracle of the Saviour would 
contents of it being too strong for him, and making him|the almost single exception of church affairs, where | naturally call forth in the mind of man,—doubt and faith, 
couch and wink his eyes, her left hand neighbour called | things are smuggled into the territory of conscience and | hope and thankfulness, wonder and fear. Each indivi- 


out, “ Go on n!” But his exhortation was of no} divine ordinances) ; as soon, I repeat, as they come to| dual bears the stamp of his distinct character, impossible 
avail; whereupon this Hebe of the Haymarket drank off) great practical questions, the majorily feel the necessity | to mistake ; and yet, spite of such infinite variety, a per- 
the rejected liquid fire with a serene and cheerful coun-) of moderation and concession. ‘They must see that aj fect unity of design and effect is preserved. And how 
tenance ! | victory won on insecure ground can give to the ministry, | perfect is the drawing and execution !—a fresh proof of 


This dramatic interlude did not seem to excite my} whose rise is built upon it, no pledge for its durability.) the greatness of Michael Angelo and of his pupil. 
astonishment only, but that of the Englishmen around.! Hence the whigs voted with the tories against the repeal} ‘Two pictures by Correggio exhibited this master to 
Probably, therefore, it is fair to regard it as an excep-}of the malt tax; and hence the important questions on|me in a new and unknown perfection. The first, Venus, 
tional or abnormal incident, such as are to be found in} the currency and the ballot were decided by a large ma-| Cupid, and Mercury, has undoubtedly (as a near inspec- 
all countries. |jority. Lord J. Russell and Sir Robert Peel, with their} tion shows) suffered in one part, but, seen from a propet 
aii respective adherents, far from being actuated by Uthaed | Sesiosets ie produces an eflect almost incredible. It is not 
LETTER XXXUL party rage, acted in concert. t pcteresees painting; it is rounded like a statue : nay, it is 

Both these subjects were expounded in the house of/ not sculpture,—it is nature herself in her fullest truth 

English popular cloquence-—Speciens of specehes to constitu-/ commons with acuteness and solidity ; especially by Mr.|and beauty. The eyes appear to see; the extended arm 
ents—Pledges—Abscuce of philosophical prineiples—Debates! Poulett Thomson and Lord J. Russell. On both ocea-| may be grasped; the knee is really bent ; the light falls 
On Paper aurroncy Bae Hallor sions I should have voted with the majority. full or broken on the living body ; the bosom heaves with 
London, June 24th, 1835. The idea of creating wealth by the manufacture of} the breath. Pygmalion’s miracle is here accomplished! 

The tone and manner which the members of the house | bank notes,—creating it, moreover, for the sole advan-| What scandalous declamation, some Puritans will ex- 


of commons adopt when speaking in their places is in| tage of one class, the agriculturists,—is a most prepos-|claim, about an abominable naked woman! Well, then, 
many respects diflerent to that with which they address/terous one, and, in the end, could serve only to favour} let us go on to the second, still more marvellous picture; 
their constituents. ‘This diflerence would be absolutely the debtor, to the injury of the creditor. It is only when| for that Correggio understood how to paint flesh, how to 
condemned by over rigid critics, who denounce popular|some generous ruler surrenders a large sum, free of in-| manage chiaro’scuro, how.to relieve and foreshorten the 
eloquence as altogether mischievous. It certainly is not | terest, that the receivers, those manufacturers of wealth, | limbs, is well known and acknowledged. In this picture 
without its abuses; but still less is it entirely devoid of|can conveniently divide the interest, as the profits of al we see Christ crowned with thorns; near him is the 
utility. Occasional extravaginces are immediately cor-| bank ; they may then speak very favourably of the bene-/ fainting Mary, supported by her friend; on the right a 
rected by men of different opinions. Neither is it so/ fits of an increased paper currency, from their own ex-} soldier; on the left, Pilate looking out from his house. 
easy to decide as to the expediency of the pledges which | perience. What majesty in the Christ! Godlike power and human 
are demanded and given, On the one hand, it is both} The evils and vices of the English, as of every elective | suffering, consolation in sorrow, confidence in the midst 
uatural and just that the constituents should desire to/ system, are not attempted to be concealed in recent dis-| of pain, devotion and resignation, —all these problems 
know how the candidate intends to vote on certain lead-! cussions. It is only asserted that, in the present posture | and mysteries in the nature of the Redeemer are revealed 
ing questions: on the other, unconditional promises on! of things, no adequate remedy could be found in secrecy | and confirmed by art to the apprehensive eye. And the 
every point would annihilate the true character of a repre-| of suffrage ; and that it would be right to wait the result}Mary! The last groan still trembles on her pale lips; 
sentative system, bring back the miseries of the French! of Jonger experience, before applying entirely new prin-| her closed eye speaks a language more expressive, more 
cahtiers of 1789, and would, in fact, render all delibe-|ciples. If all the tenants of England were proprietors, | touching, more penetrating, than a thousand open ones. 
ration, and all rectification of errors and prejudices, im-/it is not to be doubted that their votes at elections would | It is only by degrees that one can turn from this senti- 
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ntl; which carries one beyond all outward things, to 
the consideration and estimation of the individual parts, 
and the admiration of the technical perfections. ‘The 
body of Christ is neither soft nor hard,—equally removed 
from both these faults. And the singularly beautiful 
hands! the crown of thorns, so finely painted that this 
alone would secure admiration to any other artist ! 
Whoever thinks that Correggio could not represent cor- 
poreal beauty without affectation, that he never under- 
stood the spiritual, nor got beyond the cold brilliancy of 
the surface, should see these pictures, and convince 
himself that Correggio might, as compared with the 
the painter of the Fornarina, as well as of the Transfi- 
guration, justly say, “Anch’ io son pittore!” The 
Christ, the Mary, and the conception and treatment of 
the subject, may justly be reckoned among the master- 
pieces of any artist or of any school. How much I wish 
that Tieck, the most enlightened judge and enthusiastic 
admirer of Correggio, had seen these pictures! He would 
not only have found his assertions confirmed, but his 
most daring and secret anticipations fulfilled. If you 
think that my old predilection for this master (see my 
«Jtalian Letters” and the “ Wilhelmine”) breaks out 
again Lere, wait till Waagen, who is of the same opinion 
about this miraculous work, can give his account, and 
confirm my opinion. 

I dined yesterday with Mr. L. He is a tory, thinks 
the prospects of England more gloomy than I do, and 
fears an approaching revolution. On a difference of 
opinion as to the proper meaning of this word, I pro- 
posed to adopt,—England is in a state of revolution 
when the 3 per cent. stocks stand at 30. He profuised 

to pay me the expenses of another journey to England 

if I find the funds higher at my return. ‘This proposal 
was, of course, not accepted. Complaints, I added, often 
pass in our days for proofs of sagacity or of benevolence ; 
contentment, for stupidity and indifference. An English- 
man, who had returned six months ago, after an absence 
of many years, remarked, that he sought every where 
for the distress, poverty and disorder, which are so much 
complained of, but had not yet been able to find them. 
So it is with me. 
Friday, June 26th. 

Had I a day of rest yesterday or not? I was at work 
and in motion the whole day; and the only difference 
was, that, for the first time for many weeks, I did not 
spend the evening in company, but went to bed at ten 
o'clock. Body and soul seemed to long all the more for 
this, certainly rather trifling refreshment, because, for 
the last three days, storm, rain, and cold, have prevailed 
to such a degree that the warmest winter clothing was 
not too warm, and in any room without a fire the breath 
was visible. 

, To-day nature seems to repose. This unseasonable 
season has sometimes thrown me into fits of unseason- 
able melancholy ; I have thought how ill it must fare 
with you in Swinemiinde with such weather. Your 
object appeared to me defeated there, and mine no less 
here; for with all my zeal and industry I can no more 
exhaust the treasures of the past and the present, than I 
can drink up the sea. My spoils no longer appeared to 
me so rich ; on the contrary, I was ashamed of my pro- 
ject of laying any thing so superficial and insignificant 
before the world. In about forty days [ must leave Lon- 
don, and, independent of all literary avocations, I want 
more time than that merely to see what is in every guide 
book. Nor is the time allotted for seeing the face of the 
country less insufficient, and whatever I add to the one 
must be taken from the other. A longer absence from 
home is forbidden by the wish of a speedy return, the 
exhaustion of pecuniary resources, the duty of giving 
lectures, and the expediency of printing my remarks on 
the present state of England as soon as possible. Every 
day gives birth to new events and new circumstances, 
and it is quite impossible to find any thing final and con- 
clusive in these regions. Then I thought of the two 
sides of English traveling, “outside and inside,” and 
each, for different but sufficient reasons, pleased me as 
little as the other. 

Such was yesterday ;—to-day the sun shines, and 
though I shall not rashly tune my lyre for a hymn, I 
shall adhere to my intentions, and meditate upon the 
improvements and accommodations of traveling in Great 
Britain. 





a coach with six horses should perform the journey from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, a distance of forty-four English 
miles, in three days! In the middle of the last century 
the mail-coach was a day and a half in performing the 
same journey. Now, it is done in four and a half or 
five hours! Up to the year 1763 one post-coach went 


twelve or fourteen days on the road; now, there area 
vast number of coaches and steamboats, the former of 
which perform the journey in from forty-five to forty- 
eight hours.* 

When we consider how alterations of this kind gra- 
dually extend over the whole world, and what an incal- 
culable mass of labour and time is thus spared; when we 
think how this fact is connected with innumerable others 
equally advantageous, we are justified in regarding these 
advances as highly important, and can hardly wish back 
again the good old times, at least as far as traveling is 


on from it to other points, such as the progress which 
must ensue upon more extended and yet closer inter- 
course, and more easy communication ; and so, from im- 
proved roads, carriages, inns, eating, drinking, &c., to 
the increased number of travellers, the more varied ob- 
jects, the physical advantages, the intellectual cultivation, 
&e. &e. 


Saturday, June 27th, 1835. 


Appearances are deceitful: yesterday, after a sunny 


the last three days,—such weather, in short, as 1 never 
saw at this season. All plans for visits, parties, theatre, 
&c., lost their attraction: I was thankful to wade to the 
State Paper oflice, and then to the Atheneum. 


and was delighted with the varied, 
of this extraordinary man. ‘There is an annoying vexa- 
tious way of lying in wait for and seizing every word a 
man speaks ; but the spoken word of a man of genius is 


the former is not treasured up by attentive hearers, and 
transformed into the latter. I will give a sentence or 
two of very different sorts, as a specimen, accompanicd, 


perhaps, with marginai glosses. 
’ 


tice through it.” 

Very true. He played 
means of warding ot! attac! 
part is that of the historian, who has to divide his sym 
and represent each 


| 
. Very different from this 


pathy equally between opposite sides, 
with equal interest. ‘The bi 
action, and his prime qualitic 
flection, and acute perception of existing wants. Canning 
understood this well as soon as he thought the right 


isiness of the 


s are calm, undisturbed re- 


moment for action was come. 
“ The French are like grains of gunpowder ; each one, 
separately, is dirty and despicable, but put them together 
and they become formidable.” 
The copy at the Athenzum was marked with great 
b | Yet the latter half 


nota | 
of the sentence alone is true, and the well known ex- 


henes of English approbation, 
pression of “swinish multitude” is just as applicable to 
certain classes in England. 
French who are above the common herd, it is far nearer 
the truth to say that they are generally brilliant and 
amiable. I should rather liken them to quicksilver, 
which, on a level surface, moves in every direction in a 
thousand sparkling and apparently independent globules. 
As soon, however, as the level line of the surface is from 


And if we speak of the 


any cause in the least degree altered (for example, by 
foreign hostility), the severed drops rush toge 
he who fancied he could guide or goverm-them is sud- 


denly borne down by their resistless weight. Tor this 


such unions, or, at any rate, not to give occasion to them. 
«“ Every man is either a born Aristotelian, or a born 
Platonist. I do not believe that the one can ever be 
transformed into the other.” 

This contrast is certainly more frequent than is 
rally thought, and betrays itself on innumerable points, 
even in those who have never attained to any philoso- 


cene- 


¢ if 


phical consciousness of the difference ; but I deny that it 





Iu the year 1678 an agreement was entered into, that 


* MCulloclr’s Dictionary.” 


once a month from London to Edinburgh, and was} 


“e . e ! 
concerned. But if this point is conceded to me, Lean go, 
jtitle its professors to intrude even into the vestibules of 


morning, came cold, fog, storm, and rain, worse*than for | 


At the latter place I took up Coleridge’s “ T'able Talk,” | 


interesting remarks | 


not less precious than the written, and it is lost when} 


«Canning kindled such a flashing fire around the 
government, that one could not see the ruins of the edi- } 


ie part of an advocate as a| 


Slatesinan Is | 


reason it is the grand policy of foreign powers to prevent 






lis so absolute that no union of the twocan be imagined, 
| 
jor ought to be attempted, The mere erficial ‘ture 


jand patchwork, which is the method ¢ 


ber of Eclectics, is indeed one that leads to er or to 
jnothing; but it cannot be true that ail the powers and 
Operations of the mind should tend to nothing else but 
a hostile contraposition and mutual confutation. It were 
fur more appropriate to compare Aristotle aud Plato to 





union of which 





body and soul, the independence an 
jtogether constitute life, and the separation would be 
death and annihilation if we had not the hope ofa resur- 
jrection. My attention has been ; 
wards the colossal greatness of these two men, who, 
though dead for centuries, yet live, by an article in the 
“London Review,” in which a shallow utilitarianism 
arrogantly seats itself on the throne of philosophy, and 
throws around itself a royal mantle of patchwork. No 
sufficient to 
to en- 


PETE egy 
strongly directed to- 


turning of phrases, or shuffling of words, are 
conceal the original barrenness of this system, or 


| | 


ntal i hilo ophy 


was 


But 
i" 


loes that display in com- 
stem, which, spite of all 
! 


jphilosophy. The English sentin 





defective on the side of ue peree} Won, 
| what a nobleness of thot 
parison with this sy 
deny it, is at last merely selfish! 
and feeling were not accurately balanced, in the latter, 


thought and feeling are equally dried up under the do- 


H attempts to 
It, in the former, thought 


| mination of sclf-will and caprice ; and this philosophical 
j hay is proffered as the last result of all ages, in compari- 
son with which the flower gardens of Plato and the 
| lorests of Aristotle were unm ining child's play nd 
{pedantic obscurity ! If this philosophy were eve 

root in the heads and hearts of the t | fE 


should think that am 











|lishmen, I dan 3 revi i 
than any which is dreaded 
I will give vou the n note to the fourth pas- 
‘sage from the “ Table ‘T'al | od city of ¢ i 
has for many years been so Joud in its own praises, or 
has been the object of so much | Lor I 
flattery, that it will be horrified when it learns wl 
ings took possession of Cy ‘ 1 its ti 
writes as follows ;— 
| «In Coln, that town of monks and bones, 
| And pavements fang’d with murdero t " 
| And rags, and hags, and hideous wenclhe 
] counted two and seventy stench 
| All well defined and genuine stinks! 

Ye nymphs that reign o’e wers and sinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well k hn, 

Doth wash the city of Cok ©: 

But tell me, nyimph what power divi 

Shall hencetorth wash the river Rhine 

ee 
LETTER XXX 
Visits—Bent 1 rr t H til l " 
Havinarket thoatre he Q rs Cl | heridan's 
Kivals Mr. Kk.—Hanilet 
| } 28 
I can very well imagine the situation of a { ner 

who lives here entirely with t and «is ¢ e- 
quently miserable and out of lit ith the « vy: 
but I certai yv cannot ipathise mn i on ‘ i F 
it is linpossible for me to avail nD) elt of all the kind 
and polite invitations IT receive. ‘esterday evening I 
was invited by both B—— and D ; to-c! wi i 
and M——-; to-mor! y Lord EB and karl M 
Instructive and agreeable as this variety is, both | 
and mind want re} ; and from time to time it Is a 
luty and a necessity to comply with minds 
Yesterday, after I had traveled trom P irg to Paris 
and Madrid in the State -Pay er oflice, | went to eall on 
Mrs. A , and presented to her a copy of my Letters 





om Panis in the year 1830. 








ke conversation fell on Benth 








former was of 0} n that t philo- 
sophy was injurious to of t he world 
! stood in need of ing new and diflerent. I think, 
on the contrary, » whose originality, so far from 

eing destroyed, is not invigorated, by the near contem- 
plation of great spirits, has in reality none, or so little 
that it is not worth talking about. ‘There is no greater 
' felicity for a mind, whether move or less vigorous, than 


Iperior naturt 


te come In contact with Vy 


eo ee 


a ee ee 


Sat 
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placing myself far from the light of ‘othe rs that will! 
make me asup. The real advantage of a philosophic al} 
life does not consist in the gratification of vanity and| 
self-commplacency, but in a constant-and intimate inter- 
foremost spirits of all ages, and in the 


course with the 
appropriation of the revelations of their genius; while 
in the course 
to the society of the dull and empty. When I was in 
Kome I heard some beardless German artists say, they 
did not go into the Stanze and the Sistine chapel for fear 
of injuring their originality; and certainly they pro- 
duced something so new and original that it seemed to 
have been painted before art bad been cultivated at all. 


Servile imitation is never of any value, and every age | 


calls for new tianitestations ef thought and genius: this 
novelty, 
inere germ; but the blossoms which burst forth in their 
own peculiar freshness and beauty from the branches of 
the ancient stem of all intellectual culture. Often what 
is enounced as new is only the forgotten and unknown, 
or the old, turned and altered—for the worse. The doc- 
trine of utility, as ‘Vhrasymachus expounds it, in Plato’s 
Republic, has a very different force and freshness from 
Epicurus’ 
system is indeed rather an abortive philosophical essay 
than a philosophy ; yet, viewed in connection with the | 
whole current of philosophical bistory, it is intelligible 
sumptuously put forth under the 
it appears as absurd as pernicious. 


the modern growth of shops and exchanges. 


and natural: 
name of philosophy, 
No doubt, by a perversion of language, good and useful, 
philant! ind self-loving, &c. &c., may be used as 
synonymous. But these are generally sophistical arts, 


And to} 


now, pr 


ropical 


und asmugg ing of evil under false colours. 


what end should the chaos of language be brought back, | 
years | 


ophical labours of thousands of 


pliil 


' ' 
established 


after the 
and defined the stenification and value 
know and understand the 
s, to the end of his life, with- 
out penetrating within the circle of philosophy. When 
Plato taught that, in each individual virtue the sum of 
all virtues lies hidden 


have 
of words! He who does not 


results of these labours, live 


, this endeavour to synonymise and 
philosopher, He 
ular stands related to the ge- 
neral, But when, 
faglishman maintains that it is absurd to make any dis- 
tinction betwe: 


e jualise Was part olf his office as 
knew well 


end blends with ft. 


how the parti 


n the understanding and the reason, his 
»inay fit him to appear with 
trade, but certainly not in 


apprehension and knowled, 


credit in the halls or marts of 
the courts of phil sophy. 

[ sometimes hear people complain here, that Locke is 
not he deserves in Germany—a reproach 
Which appears to me unfounded. We do justice to his 


character and his principles ; but we certainly do not 


honoured as 


revere him as the father of all modern philosophy. Even | 


the title of his book, «On the Human Understanding,’ 
shows 
this side, however, Aristotle is 
2 much more powerful and comprehensive eX positor ; 
and Leibnitz and Spinosa will ever occupy a higher 
place as profound thinkers, 

Did not the er lish themselves feel the unsatisfactori- 


side of philosophy. Ot 


ness of Locke's philosophy ! And did they not find some-| 


doctrine of immediate sensa- 
to scepticise away the whole 
fabric of e mpiric ism, Which some deemed so immutably 
established ? Doubt is certainly not an end, for it is no- 


living in the 
like Hume, 


thing more 
tion; 


or see k, 


thing positive ; ; but the eighteenth century affords fe ar-| 
eimpiricism—which first ques-| 


ful proofs whither 
tions, 
and deity—may 


Innere 
and then denies, soul, spirit, revelation, religion, 
The Germans have undertaken 
and executed (not indeed without awkwardness, pedant- 
ry, and absurdity) the labour of exploring onze 
more the whole region of philosophical tendencies and 


’ 


read, 
vast 


systems, aud of placing each in a new light, and giving 
it a new existence. The variety of these; and the fact 
that contradictions mutually annihilate each other at a 
lower point, to be reproduced in greater light and truth 
at a higher, is not a defect and a reproach, but an excel- 
lence, and a proof of the progressive nature of science. 
The philosophical structure founded by Locke cannot 
be regard: ed as the only habitable one; and still less does 
Bentham'’s doctrine afford all that the world re quires for 
its regeneration in the year of our Lord 1835. But I 
think I write the same things ten times over. I will 


of ordinary life we are often condemned | 


however, must not le a rudé beginning, or a} 


in our days, an 


that he apprehended and expounded only one| 


| gave me great pleasure. Heaven grant that all the party 
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after ote ‘deliberation on the eve a of amusements, I 
went to the Haymarket theatre, to see Sheridan’s “ Ri- 
| vale,” which I had heard so admirably read by Tieck. 

The performance began with the “ Queen’s Cham- 
pion,” a piece in two acts, by Mrs. Gore :—an anecdote 
or two (true or false) from the history of Marie Antoi- 
nette, cobbled together in unhistorical connection. 

Such a fate as that of this most unhappy queen can- 
not be even mentioned without producing emotion, if 
people have a particle of memory or of feeling. But 
these majestic tragic forms should be brought before us 
only by masters; they should be treated with a sacred 
awe; their mighty and heavy sorrows, and the fearfully 
profound lessons of history, should not be sold by ounces 
| by every small trader. Who could bear to see Lear, 
Cordelia, Hamlet, Ophelia, and such characters and 
natures as these, exhibited in two or three dramatised 
anecdotes, borrowed from the gossip of a court, or the 
booth of a fair? Such anecdotes are, at all events, in- 
complete and out of place, when thus severed from the 
great current of destiny and of history, and put forward 
as weighty and independent matters. 

There was much to praise and much to find fault with 
jin the performance of «The Rivals.” I was afraid that 
| the ‘re would be exagge ration, but I did not find it in the 
jentire conception, only in particular passages. Indeed 
| Mr. Strickland, as Sir Anthony Absolute, was deficient 
|in that power of voice, and vehemence of gesture, which 
| are requisite to give due importance to the character, 
‘and the proper colour and grandeur to his anger. One 
‘could hardly believe in the past—that is, his youth,— 
neither could one exactly understand the present. The 
|low comedy, indeed almost the buffoonery, of some 
passages, seemed to me, too, quite out of place. Bob 
Acres (Mr. Webster) and David (Mr. Ross) were, in 
| any respects, very good caricatures; but I miss, as I 
|have before rem: irked, the real creative power, from the 
‘constant sameness of the technical means. ‘Tus, for 
/example, certain servants’ parts are invariably squeaked 
out in the same disguised voice, which hardly makes one 
laugh the first time, and when repeated, becomes tire- 
some and disagreeable. Mrs. Malaprop (Mrs. Glover) 
| great, in all the three dimensions of space ; Julia (Miss 
Taylor) as individual as the feeble sentimentality of the! 
character would allow; Lydia (Mrs. Humby) the most 
original and lively of all; but I should have liked to see 
the pertness, caprices and fancies, a shade more elegant 
and fantastic ; many things were too much like a lady’s 
| maid, or too coarsely impertinent, and wholly devoid of 
poetical refinement or inspiration. But, after all, Mrs. 
Humby is, in her way, the best actress that I have seen 
here, and comes nearer to Demarceaux than any of the 

others to Mars; not to mention German actresses. 








London, June 29. 

Yesterday T paid all sorts of visits, and supped with 
Mr. K , the celebrated actor. The conversation 
turned on the dramatic art, and on Shakspeare. He, 
too, thinks the former declining, and that it is hard to 
say how it can be revived. He thinks that Hamlet’s 
almost incomprehensible character has more of unity 
and coherence if his madness is regarded as real, and 
not feigned; such monomania, he said, was quite con- 
sistent with understanding and deep reflection on other 
subjects: at all events, that it was absurd to represent 
| him as an amiable young gentleman. J hope, some time 
or other, to return to this subject with him. Miss K 
sang a scene out of Handel’s “Saul” with great diseri- 
}mination and feeling; and a few German songs, which 
transported me back to my home. 





| 





—— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Difficulty of understanding England—Radicals—Tory policy— 
Devonshire election—Corporation bill—Irish church bill—Ox- 
ford—Security and tranquillity of England. . 


London, June 29, 1835. 


’s account of the celebration of Ascension day 


H 





jmay meet for many years around the board of their 
friendly host, and none be absent on worse grounds than 
an instructive journey to England ! 

And how instructive! It is perhaps easier to form to 


| danger from either. 


ing it, than of this—our continental notions of it are in 
many respects so partial and false. Few Germans, pro. 
bably, have studied the history and affairs of England 
so long and so attentively as I, and yet it is only since 
I came here that my knowledge has acquired certainty 
and consistency. Ne wspapers like Spener’s and the 
Staats Zeitung are quite incompetent to diffuse just 
views. Things are not as they represent them ; and all 
their conclusions are, of course, false. 

I know that I may be told it is a silly arrogance in 
me to pretend that my views are the only just ones; | 
do not look, however, through my own spectacles, but 
through innumerable English eyes or spectacles; and 
my view is not bounded by the partiality or the hate of 
one newspaper writer, curtailed by the mutilations of 
censors, or warped by political projects, or by private 
hopes and fears. I see, and hear, and converse with 
persons of the most different opinions ;—and are all 
these honest efforts to be utterly fruitless? Are they to 
give me no voice as opposed to those who have neither 
time, opportunity, inclination, nor vocation for such stu- 
dies? ‘This is not arrogance,—at least no otherwise than 
all individuality is, in a certain sense, arrogance. 

When I called an amateur in politics and in 

history, I was far from meaning this as a reproach, any 
more than I should have thought it one if he had called 
me an amateur of old German literature and poeiry, 
Each of us does that which suits him, and as much as 
suits him, and we belong to each other, and understand 
each other, spite of many a discussion. And so it will 
be to the end of our days! 
’s letter deserves the greatest admiration for 
the number of good jokes, jeux de mots, similies, &c, 
I never saw a more abundant or vigorous crop of them; 
and I should be a great blockhead if my serious labours 
made me unjust to the gay manner of looking at the 
world, or incapable of understanding it. What I com- 
plain of is, that the general impression of England which 
he produces is a dark one, while I am continually more 
and more struck with the bright side. Many believe 
that her last stormy evening has set in, while I feel only 
the fresh morning breeze that precedes the dawn. Might 
not as much danger be inferred tor Germany,—as for- 
midable symptoms of disease be detected in her condi- 
tion,—from ——-, or from G ’s longing after atheism, 
which you tell me of, as are here to be apprehended from 
the radicalism of certain Benthamists? There is no 
One of these gentlemen, who took 
a very high tone, has lately committed himself so grossly, 
that he has completely overshot, or, if you like, fallen 
short of, his mark. 

Are not, then, (I hear you reply,) even Mr. Pattison, 
the chairman of the bank of England, and the wealthy 
banker, Mr. Grote, infected with radicalism ? It is true 
they have come into parlhament as liberals; but they 
were the very first to protest against the idea of refusing 
the supplies. Their whole line of conduct, and the ob- 
jects they have in view, are utterly different from those 
of the jacobins of 1792, 

Sir Francis Burdett, once denounced as the most 
dangerous of demagogues, voted with Canning, when 
the latter became the champion of liberal measures: 
while Lord Grey thought himself justified in a course of 
continued opposition to him. He would not suffer him- 
self to be led or driven farther on the side of liberalism ; 
and the other day a coalition between him and the Duke 
of Wellington was confidently talked of—a thing which, 
a few years ago, would have been thought impossible. 
The disposition and tactics of the French opposition 
generally are, to blow up all the bridges between them 
and the enemy: those of the English, on the contrary, 
to build them. While it is pretended that every thing 
here is in confusion, and is going to rack and ruin, this 
honourable disposition manifests itself most distinctly to 
all who do not confound a few bubbles and effusions of 
rhetorical vehemence and vanity with influential opinions 
and real power. 

It is undoubtedly true that Wellington and Peel 
frankly rejected the plan of some high tories for turning 
out the ministry, by the opposition of the house of peers. 
This experiment indeed had been already made. They 
had the king and the house of lords on their side; a 
new house of commons was chosen under their influ- 
ence, and even in that they were in a minority. If it is 

















ther. fore break off, and tell you that yesterday evening, 


oneself a conception of any other country, without see- 





repeated towards the present ministry, they may dissolve 
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the parliament, and the new one will then be elected un-| 
der their influence ; so that their adversaries will only | 
have destroyed their own work, — ; 

The defeat of Lord John Russell in Devonshire proves | 
nothing as to the strength of parties generally: it only 
s that the majority of tenants in that county, who) 


prove: 
ier Lord Chandos’s clause, are wholly dependent | 


vote unc ~ f 
on tory landlords. In consequence of a sort of reaction, | 


the very wnaconservative proceedings at the Ipswich elec- 
tion are brought to light, and all the elections from that 
time to this have been in favour of the whigs. 4 
After the question of the exclusion of those who do} 
not possess the qualifications now required in an elector 
is decided, the corporation bill will, without doubt, pass 
the commons, and, I think, the lords. It is too manifest 
an improvement not to command a majority of opinions 
in the country. 

The notion, that every abuse in the general or local 
administration of the country is to be respected as a 
sacred private right, is too absurd to last. 

———— declaims against the corporation bill, and 
regards it as the climax of revolutionary degeneracy and 
mischief; and yet he lives quietly in a country which 
has possessed a completely similar municipal systera for 
seven-and-twenty years. He regards the influence and 
the representation of property,—of mere material (not 
intellectual) qualifications,—as the true antidote to all 
revolutions; and forgets that the mass of property re- 
presented in the reformed house of commons and the 
reformed corporations is infinitely greater, and conse- 
quently the influence of property stronger, than it was 
formerly. Either his premises, therefore, or his conclu- 
sions, are wrong. 

The fate of the Irish church bill is more dubious than | 
that concerning corporations. 
numerous personal and pecuniary interests of patrons 
and possessors of livings. It is also very uncertain what 
effect the cry “the church is in danger” may have on 
English constituencies, and what colour it may give to 
another house of commons. ‘This cry has little or no- 
thing to do with genuine Christianity. As to any appli- 
cation of church property to secular uses, that is a thing 
not to be thought of. Are there then no circumstances 
which can excuse, nay justify, such an application! He 
who maintains, spite of numerous examples, that none 
such can exist, runs the risk of provoking the counter- 
assertion, that every application of the public revenue to 
ecclesiastical purposes is unjust and inadmissible. Ab- 
stract negative dogmas like these can never exhaust the 
circumstances of the case; and the high tories and the 
radicals, spite of their violent hostility, meet at that final 
point of abstraction, where church and state lose all re- 
ciprocal and living influence. Even in the middle re- 
gions, convictions are undoubtedly at variance; but how 
many former ones has not Sir Robert Peel found him- 
self compelled to abandon ? I should not wonder if the 
proposition to pay the catholic clergy were to come from | 
his side, as a means of escaping the appropriation 
clause. 

At all events, the old tory system is driven completely 
out of the field. Oxford, which formerly rejected Peel, 
now finds cause to be discontented with the Duke of 
Wellington, and is left to worship her own idols and 
cherish her own prejudices. 

Whether, however, either or both of these bills be 
passed, or be thrown out, of one thing you may be cer- 
tain—that there will be no riots, no revolution; but that, 
amid all the triumph and all the lamentation, order will 
reign supreme and undisturbed, and the year 1836 will 
begin with a legislation, in all its forms, just where 1835 
left it. 


—<>— 


LETTER XXXVII. 


National prejudices---English aristocracy---Lords and common- 
ers---Desdemona---Russia---The Emperor Nicholas---Prussian 
government---Guarantees—Public and private law. 


London, June 30th, 1835. 


I dined yesterday with Lord . In comparison 
with some Germans who were speaking French, I might 
hold my English for real English. But I am much more 
of an Englishman in another sense; namely, that I do 
not want to adjust England to a German pattern, al- 





lthing on it. 


It is complicated by the |far superior to her in this character. 


‘!means proves that the higher civilisation of the former 





though I am perfectly aware of the advantages of our 


country, and the defects of many of the institutions of Jequally reject, without affecting to impose his own fare 
this. ‘he importance of the English aristocracy appears |on the two restaurateurs de U Europe. 

in quite a different light, when one sees the walls of| In one respect, however, the Russians are far happier 
their rooms hung with the master-pieces of Raphael and|than many of the nations of Europe. They have a 
Titian, than if they were covered with receipts of the | constitution suited to their wants. A constitution! you 
interests of mortgages. Yet even here are bankrupt/exclaim; they have no constitution at all! They have, 
, I grant, no chambers, no elections, no right and left side, 





noblemen and over-wealthy commoners, who, like A 


| . . . . . 
can give twenty thousand pounds to each.of their five/no ters parti, no right and left centre; but they have, 


sons as a Christmas-box, |what politics require, no less than mathematics, they 

A buys several estates after having ascertained |have a centre; and that is the emperor, A deliberating 
their value; among others he purchases, without bar-|and debating body, a general code, an equal church for 
gaining, a very large one ‘from Lord , With every the whole Russian empire, with all its tribes—all this 
On taking possession, he finds that many | were senseless and impracticable. ‘The forms of older 








things are missing in the dwelling-house, and writes|and more homogeneous states are perfectly inapplicable 
desiring to have them restored; Lord answers, | to this pattern card of nations, religions, degrees of 
that the things belonged to Lady , Who had taken | civilisation, &c. 

them with her, and that he did not expect that so} They want a man to direct the whole, and their em- 
rich a man would make so much pother about such peror is a man, in the full sense of the word, body and 
trifles. On which A replies that he had bought the|soul. In him great qualities for dominion are unques- 
things, and was astonished at my lord’s wishing to re-|tionably combined ; ap imposing yet attractive exterior, 
tain property which he had sold. That if all the things! admirable activity, a rare strength of will, and dauntless 
These were the qualities which gave him the 











were not on the spot within a given time, he would | courage. 
throw up the bargain and sue his lordship for damages. /crown in a moment of the greatest peril; and the man- 
That he, A , had become a rich man by attaching | ner in which he subdued that peril rendered bim worthy 
importance to trifles; and that perhaps Lord had | to wear it. 

been forced, by a contrary practice, to sell the property| But the last approving or condemning judgment will 
of his ancestors. Hereupon a whole wagon full of things| be pronounced by history, when it is known whether he 
arrives. A then writes to Lady ——- that he would juniformly respected the rights of independent states, 
not allow himself to be bullied, but had great pleasure |and esteemed their amity more valuable than their sub- 
in returning to her every thing that she at all valued. | jection. 

Lady E , when comparing Grisi with Malibran,| A merely personal guarantee is certainly always more 
remarked that the latter acted Desdemona with exagge- | or less dependent on the life of the warrrantor. How- 
ration. I have before expressed the same opinion in my |ever, the constitution of the Emperor Nicholas seems to 
letters from Paris, and certainly Schroeder Devrient is|me of such a sort, that I would rather have an annuity 
But it is the fault|on his life than on that of many a paper constitution. 
No policy should, or indeed can, be founded on per- 














of the bad “bretto and the music, that every actress 
makes Desdemona far less gentle and engaging than | sonal qualities alone, because they are all subject to a 
Shakspeare drew her. jthousand influences. People often ask me here, Who 
}can guarantee you Prussians against a total overthrow 
lof your admirable and Jiberal institutions whenever the 

I am now, then, at the beginning of another month, | king dies ! 
and at the end of three more I must return toGermany.| I might answer, his successor ; because I know that, 
Yesterday I looked over fifteen folios of ambassadors’ | with a head and a heart like lis, such a revulsion is im- 
letters—tor the most part an unprofitable labour. An-| possible. But, granting that a king of Prussia were to 
other time I sit a whole day over one volume, and I shall) arise who knew nothing of his people, or of his age, 
certainly not complete what I projected—spite of the and that he conceived the arbitrary project of forcibiy 
compliments I receive on my industry. introducing the eharacter of another people and another 

I am not so happy as M a , a French law- | period, it were utterly impossible. We trust in persons, 
yer, whom I met yesterday at Mr. H ’s. He wants but we trust in things too. 
to understand only one thing, the English courts of jus-| 
tice, and means to go back in a fortnight. | the internal duties, the villenage, the recruiting and flog- 

I have met with Germans and Russians here, who ex-| 
tolled the institutions of their respective countries to 
such a degree, that every thing English was made to 
appear absurd and mischievous in the comparison. 

This way of talking is thoroughly revolting to my 
historical nature: I require, at least, a far more accurate 
observation, in order to discover how and whence the 
good or the bad arose ; and in what way it is connected 
with other things. Religious toleration is greater, for 
example, in Russia than in England; but this by no 


London, July 1. 











It is therefore impossible to restore the closed gates 
t 5 ’ 


ging, the duty-l ibour, the tithes, &c.; or to abolish re- 
The 


bright and the dark side of the old and of the new may 


ligious toleration, the schools, and the universities, 


| be examined, developed, reformed ; but there will be no 
revolution, backward or forward. 

On this point (as I have lately experienced) the idea 
of right, regulating in appearance, but often confusing 
in reality, is urged. Scarcely has less evil been inflicted 
under the plea of right than under that of force. Does 
not indeed the frequent repetition of the mayim, “ fiat 
justitia pereat mundus,’ prove that the spirit of justice 
is entirely misunderstood, and the letter only attended 
to? True justice sustains the world ; it is the breath of 
dead. At first this ab- 


country is the sole cause; it proceeds from many consi- 
derations which the English also sutler to have their due 
weight in India, though not in Treland. 

It is difficult to say which nation in Eurepe forms the 
fairest estimate of other nations. ‘The first step cer- 
tainly is, to understand them, and not to judge before 
we know any thing about them. In this respect the 
Germans have hitherto been the most industrious; but 
they have often obscured their descriptions by dry pe- 
dantry, or shallow affectation of genius. If the French 
produce more such works as that of Victor Cousin on 
Prussian Education, nobody will venture to accuse them 
again of superficiality. 

I mentioned the Russians; they have just learned 
something from Europe, and many of them already 
fancy it their vocation to teach Europe. 

A Russian education, if not a tyrannical, will cer- 
tainly be an oblique one; something in the style in 
which they harness the two horses in their droschkas, 
one quite awry ; which barbarism is as little worthy to 
be imitated in Berlin as other Russian fashions. The 
French ultra-liberalism, and the Russian absolutism, are little contracts which moved about ad Wditum, like Epi- 
two dishes.offered gratis, which a rational German will |curus’s atoms, and thus cflected all the wonders of the 


the living, not the grave of the 
surd dream arose out of the false notion that right only 
preserved its character by constant uniformity and im- 
mobility. People forgot that the high oifice of legislation 
would then be utterly annihilated, and that nothing 
would remain but the application and adininistration of 
law. 

The second grand error, (of which I have so often 
had occasion to speak) is the absolute supremacy which 
public law arrogates over private, or private over public. 
Strange—that not a few champions of the German in- 
stitutions of the middle ages (when it serves their turn) 
seek to apply to them the absolute private law of the 
times of the Roman emperors; although this was wholly 
incompatible with the stirring political life of the infancy 
of modern Europe. This the fables 
of Herr von Haller, who wants us to believe that at that 
time, or at some time, the state arose out of nothing, and 


s connected with 





consisted of nothing but the sum total of innumerable 
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He and his disciples 


1 maintenance of this 


developement of the human race. 


see light solely in the existence an 
atomistic confusion, and concede to the caprice of any 
body establishing any thing, unlimite: a uleternity. 
According to them, if a worshipper of Venus vulyivaga 
founded a temple in her honour two thousan 1 years ago, 
it would be an unjust violation of his will to convert it 
into a Christian school. ‘This sounds ridiculous and 
monstrous. But is it less ridiculous if, as I am told, 
Greek must be unalterably taught by a certain grammar 
in some schools here, because that is the will of the 
founder; though that grammar, which was the best in 
his time, is the worst now! Is it less foolish and pitiful 
to demand compensation for every slight loss consequent 
upon new laws, and to drop all consideration of the enor- 
mous gain of the new impulse to civilisation ? 

Every year—nay every day and every hour—produces 
some change in me, and in my powers and my rights. If 
I lose the blossoms of youth, I gain the fruits of mature 
manhood; and if I overlook this compensation, I fall 
into useless, unnatural Jamentations. A generation 
which throws off all reverence for its forefathers will 
take no root, and will be thrown aside in its turn—as 
the events of the French revolution sufficiently proved. 
A generation which looks backward in search of all help 
and all instruction will, like Lot’s wife, lose all sense and 
motion. 

I write a great many variations upon the same grand 
theme ; but my life here constantly leads me into these 
thercfore, 


reflections: have patience, and indulgence, 


and kindly accept what each day brings forth. 


a eee 
LETTER XXXVIII.* 
Dearness and mode of living in England—Price Stock in hand 
Savings’ banks—Population—Discases and deaths—Emigra 
tion—Ultras of all deseripti 


London, June 2d, 1835, 

All the travellers whom I mect with are ready to de- 
pair, and to set sail again, on account of the exorbitant 
dearness of things; and the more distinguished the 
travellers, the louder are their complaints. This is very 
natural, because these great personages look upon it as 
their duty and their privilege to live in the same style as 
English people of their own rank. But there is such an 
enormous difference between the revenues of a German 
and an English baron or count, that the former (who, 
even at home, are often in straitened circumstances) in 
a competition of one week have completely exhausted 


their means, and are forced to demand their passports. | 


Others, who might be disposed to economise, are desti- 


tute of the necessary local information, or they are 
ashamed to limit their expenses according to their in-| 
come. Nevertheless, a person may live in London as! 


cheaply as he pleases,—that is to say, if he does not at- 


tempt to vie with the hi 
The prices of ma vy urt 
| 


wher eerie: society, 
s have fallen considerably 
a edcdbbied produce Is lower. 


The following, for instance, is a < f ex- 


1 ic 
instead of rising. Thas all 


inparative table o 
penses in Greenwich hospital :— 


] Poe. 
s d, 8. d, 
For 1 ewt. meat 63. OO ; 16 6 
Sack of flour ° {t 9 ‘ 14 1} 
A pound of butter. 1 2 0 4 
A pound of cheese ° 0 8 ° 0 4s 
A busliel of salt ‘ 19 9 ; i Ss 
Quarter of malt . 6) O ° 51 0 
12 Ibs. of candles : i eae i 5 $2 
A barrel of beer ; 1 4 ‘. 12 2 
l cwt. hops é ~29 13 0 £615 0 
The great reduction in the price of salt, hops, malt and 
candles is chiefly owing to the remission of taxes. 
This decline of prices has been alleged as the cause | 
and the proof of the ruin of agriculture 





3 and it must be allowed that an | 


in expectation of 


tioned in a forms 
indivi ae farmer who, 
of high 
his farm at a high rent, 
of his capital. But, in ¢g shes we may conclude from 
very high, rather than from moderate prices, that the 
quantity of produce diminishes, and that agriculture de-| 


r letter 


prices, ! 





iy be obliged to sacrifice part 


This being the commencement of volume 34d, the 
trans emi is by H. E, Lloyd. 


'|23,645,000 Ibs. of cofive, 50,000,000 Ibs, of tea, 800,000 


a continuance | 


RAU owen Ss wabdnnen eae. 





L dinea.- iow, however, he prices of almost all other | 
jarticles have fallen; such as sugar, coffee, iron, coals, 
| manufactured goods, &c., so that every thing 
preserves its equilibrium, and the general increase of 
population and of consumption sufficiently refutes the 
inference of general distress. Sheffield, for instance, 
formerly complained of the growth of pauperism, and 
yet the number of its inhabitants in 1801 amounted 
only to 45,000, while in 1831 it contained 91,000; in 
the year 1819, £3286 had been de posited i in its savings 

banks ; in 1831, £88,899. The savings’ banks in Eng- 
land and Ireland have a capital of 95,000,000 thalers 
(£14,000,000,) for the most part certainly the property 
of the poorer classes; and the general increase of livery 
servants, carriages, horses, &c., proves that the upper 
classes are in affluence. ‘Thus, in the warehouses of 
London alone, there are 23,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco, 


wages, 


evt. of sugar, &c.: quite enough to stop the mouths of 
all those continental prope of evil who are perpetually 
exclaiming, “ L’ Angleterre est un pays ruiné, elle est 
jaux abvis.” Nonsense. But! have already said much 
jin refutation of it, and shall have something more to say 
when I speak of the finances and the national debt. 

Yesterday I suffered myscli to be persuaded to go to 
the Haymarket to see “The Haunted Tower.” It is 
best to say nothing of these pretended works of art. As 
the Italians, in their over-refinement, go far beyond the 
limits of true art, so this screaming of uncultivated 
and these awkward attempts at bravura, are be- 
low all art. I felt so uncomfortable and impatient that 
I thanked heaven when it wasall over. The public was 
of a diferent opinion, and expressed the warmest appro- 
bation ; nay, an old and very fat lady who was seated 
|next to me stamped with her short legs as loud and 
jheartily as the most expert drummer. You are aware 
that stamping with the feet is here, as in Paris, a token 
of applause. 

I have received a very polite invitation to be present 
at the installation of the new chancellor of Cambridge. 
By accepting it, however, I should not only lose three 
days, which I cannot spare from my researches, but like- 
wise I consider it improper to foree myself into a place 
whence, for want of room, so many Englishmen must 
be excluded. 


volees, 





London, 3d July. 


Permit me to send you again to-day some statistical 
jtables, which give rise to interesting reflections. ‘The 
population amounted to 








| England. Gt. Britain. Ireland. In round numbers. 
| 1501 8301000 10,942,000 5,395,000 16,330,000 
Isll = 9,538,000 12,609,000 5,937,000 = 18,540,000 
j1S21 11,261,000 14,391,000 6,801,000 21,199.000 
H1831 14,091,000 16,537,000 7,734,000 24,270,000 


} 


| ‘This rapid increase of the population proves that the 
jnotion that adequate means cannot be obtained for its 
| maintenance is only a partial and subordinate truth. 
Morec ver, 
| than formerly the 16,000,000. ‘I'he taxes, for instance, 
jhave been more reduced, since the peace, than in any 
other European state. 

The trading and manufacturing population amounts 
to 41 to 47, the agricultural Seg rding to the different 
counties) 25 to 35, in a hundred. Throughout the whole 
lof England there are from 300,000 to 500,000 more 
| women than men; in Petersburg, on the contrary, there 
jare’ 239,000 men, and only 140,000 women. In every 
part of Great Britain, too, the mortality has decreased: 
on an average of 18 years there were 39 persons above 
a hundred years old. There are more old women than 
|men, In England, every twentieth child is illegitimate ; 


, as I have men-|in Wales, every thirteenth ; in the county of Radnor, 


jevery seventh. ‘Though the number of illegitimate chil- 
jdren is very considerable in the manufacturing 


riage. In Middlesex, where the reverse might be sup- 
posed to be the case, only every 38th child is illegitimate. 
| These singular, and to me inexplic: able facts, suggest 
|many reflections. Let it suffice to remark, that these 
results lead us to form very favourable conclusions re- 
specting the moral and domestic relations in England, 

In London there died, in 1833, of 


)} Childbirth A . : : é P 
|Convulsions 


the 24,000,000 are by no means worse off 


county of 
1 inconsiderately taken a long lease of | Lancashire, yet, of 13 children, 12 were born in mar- 








C onsutnption (the largest proportion) . 










































































































Stuill-born ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ 
Venereal disorders. : , : 
Drowned ‘ : ‘ “ > oe 
Suicide. P ° ° ‘ . . 
Total % ‘ - 26,577 
Baptised . ° . : » = 27,090 
The number of ialastiibe in 1833 were— 
‘Yo British America . ; 28,808 
To the United States. f ‘ 29,225 
Cape uf Good Hope . . . 517 
Australia . ; ‘ 4,134 
Total a 4 62,684 


It is certainly quite as mistaken a notion to prehibit 


.}emigration as to prohibit the exportation of merchandise 


or of money. On the contrary, it js rather a defect if a 
ting rid of its surplus population. By emigration, or 
colonisation, the world has become peopled and civilised, 
and there is no where a paradise from which sin alone 
compels men to retire. If there were such 4 paradise, 
it would, at the most, be in Japan, which, nevertheless, 
is not the less free from sin because it shuts itself out 
from the rest of the world. The love of home, and the 
inclinsaion to visit foreign parts, preserve their natural 
equilibrium when they are not interfered with by partial 
restrictions. It is commendable in governments to give 
information of the difficulties and dangers of emigration, 
when authentic information cannot be easily obtained ; 
but it cannot be expected that warnings will deter those 
who, for sufficient reasons, are resolved or obliged to 
leave their country, 

Above all things it would be proper to facilitate the 
emigration of political malcontents,—to send out some 
absolutists to the northeast, some ultra-liberals to the 
southwest, on voyages of discovery. Both parties only 
do mischief at home: and, on the other hand, the tem- 
porary traveling of the political journeymen mechanics 
tends to educate them. “They would learn that one kind 
of bark is not for all trees, and that we should still less 
strip the bark from the trees to transfer it to a green 
vough. This operation does not produce flourishing 
German trees, under whose shade the cheerful people 
forget, in social enjoyment, the labours of the day ; but 
a bare tree of liberty, the exact image of a merely nega- 
tive, abstract freedom. 

Many of our legitimatists, as they are called, have 
advanced no farther in their political botany than to a 
herbarium vivum, but which is only a collection ef dry 
plants, and, for the most part, becomes a prey to the 
worms in a few years. ‘They rest, as I have said before, 
merely on the dead letter of what is right, and deny all 
capability and all need of improvement. Provided with 
the easily-impressed stamp of legitimacy, they present 
themselves to kings and princes, boast themselves as the 
only friends of their country, call the shrug of their 
shoulders fee! ing, their grievances sacrifices, repeat, par- 
rot-like, the same hollow, pretended world-redecming 
phrases, distribute their copper counters (borrowed of 
Haller and Company) for genuine sovereigns, and kindly 
point out every one as infected with the plague who will 
not fetch the elixir of life from their laboratory, And 
these legitimatists, if placed in the palais de la verité, 
will reject, as very illegitimate, all the laws which the 
wisdoin and justice of the king have given during the 
last thirty years for the good of his people, and by the 
power and suitableness of which all political epidemics 
have hitherto been averted. ‘Those preachers of legality 
are but too often the enemies of legality, and see in their 
prejudices and passions the microcosm, after which the 
infinite world sbould be cut out and fashioned. 

But, some may object, are their adversaries any bet- 
ter? Who then are their adversaries ? the ultra-liberals! 
Do you call those their adversaries? on the contrary, 
these two parties are in close alliance,and mutually do 
each other’s work. The one, to be sure, lives at the 
north and the other at the south pole; but if we run a 
stick from one end to the other, we shall have them all 
spitted together like larks; they lie, and live, and act, in 
one and the same direction. By the narrow-mindedness 


of those retrograde legitimatists, kings and princes, who 





hated, and by 


yield to their guidance, make themselves 





country has no means, whether near or remote, of get- , 
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RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 
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the interference of those centrifugal ultras, the nations} what folly, what brutish stupidity ! I know the value severe illne ss, more easily than a series of useless vexa- 
who confide in them are led to anarchy and decay. It} of mental deve lopement ; but it is not produced by Vio- tions,—than gnats and flies in our rooms and beds. The 
is the duty of every one who loves his king, his fellow- lently removing an individual in an humble situation Prussian police has certainly sometimes been too busy 
citizens, and his country, uncompromisingly to attack | from his natural soil, and carrying him through the «ir| with such vexutions and fly-catching, and has driven 
and combat both parties wherever he meets with them. to- unknown and incomprehensible regions, W hat even patient people to impatience. No revolutions arise 
‘Through ultras of the first class, kings have lost their neither can nor ought to succeed with German children from trifles, neither can they be kept off by trifles. The 
noblest possession—con fidence in their people. Through | in Geneva and Lausanne, will succeed still less with these most comprehensive, the most rigid police w as ineffectual 
the ultras of the latter kind, the people have lost the Hottentots and Greenlanders. He who can say, “ Here | (oppesed to great causes) in Russia and F rance, He 
vital principle of all societies—love for their govern- will I live, here I am happy, because my grandsire planted who takes his lantern to look day and night after follies, 
ments. From just abhorrence of the follies of the falsc|the trée, and my father rested under its shade, ’—he} will find them in plenty. By this process of the police, 
friends of freedom, kings no longer venture to advance surely has not less feeling than the traveller who haste us however, they lengthe n like the tapeworm, but the head 
a step; and from just abhorrence of the hypocritical from London to Naples, and hires apartments in St.) will never be laid hold of in such a manner. The folly 
friends of pretended legitimacy, who would make every Lucia because he has been told it is the most beautiful| of a day, the ernor of youth, ought to be considered as 
thing retrograde, the people rush forward like a whirl- prospect in the world. a | evaporated, as vanished. Instead of that, it is recorded 
wind, which in its unbridled fury sweeps away their] “The impressions on the senses,” say certain philo-| in voluminous documents as character indelibilis, and 
superiors, their governors, and then themselves. At last, sophers, “alone form the mind; there is nothing in the | the long list of sins is sent to presidents and ambassa- 
when kings and demagogues, landed property and_per- mind but what has been conveyed to it through the} dors, that they may keepa sharp look out after the guilty. 
sonal property, churches and schools, science and art, are| senses.” But the beast has acuter senses than man 5 But these very censurers did just the same in their 
plunged in the same bottomless abyss, then some of the whence comes it, then, that his intellect is not awakened | younger days ; they were members of orders, or Lands- 
heads of those delusive schools, who happen to survive,|by the impressions of the senses? Why, then, does mannuschafien, and relate, with much glee, stories of 
creep from under the rubbish, place themselves on the} the eagle pay no attention when I place before him | their pranks when they were students : and they are 
fragments of overthrown columns in the desolate waste, | Raphael’s Madonna? Why does the dog at the mostjright in doing so; the froth of this university cham- 
and outvie each other in reciprocal reproaches, in order begin to bark when he hears music? Has he, then, a} pagne has not ailected either head or heart; and the 
to lay upon one party alone the blame in which they} perception of what is within, and of what is without | police keepers of Zion, who never had a notion of it, 
both have an equal share, him? | were from their youth PAilister, without head or heart. 
The mind, therefore, governs the world (mens agitat In the year 1813, by the emancipation of the peasants, 
molem) ; and mind, in the highest sense, creates its own, the independence of the citizens, and by exciting youth, 
native land. He who is destitute of this power, who: the waves of the ocean were raised, which swept away 
runs about here and there, to pick up, and enter into his; the greatest despotism of modern times. Can we won- 
journal the elements of a fatherland from all the regions) der, then, that after such a storm, all minds did not at 
of the world—and then patches together from this o//a) once subside nto a perfect calm, but, as in Glick’s 
Iam rather behindhand in my daily reports to’ you,! podrida the fanciful mosaic of a home,—all his wisdom |* Iphigenia,” some tones still echoed, some lightnings 
partly because other things engage my attention, and | evaporates, all his possessions drop from his hand, before! still flashed? ‘Truly, those persons who now go about 
partly also what I had to communicate would consist} the simple energy of mind which impels the peasant to! with their police watering-pot, to extinguish the last 
almost entirely of unconnected circumstances. I have} leave his plough and seize the sword, when haughty and | spark, would never, in those years of terror, have fetched, 
been forced to decline several invitations, amongst others | over-re fined enemies would fairly demonstrate to him the | Jike Prometheus, the sacred fire from heaven, to purify 
the féte of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, as} worthlessness of the barren tract which he inhabits, | the world from its dross and gain the pure silver of a 
neither duty nor inclination will suffer me to lose a sin-| while they are yet ambitious to add this desert spot to| new era. 
gle day in the State-paper office. Its treasures are so} their splendid possessions. | Such modes of cure and renovation are happily not 
inexhaustible and are so conveniently at hand, that I am} _ It is by no means my intention to require that what, necessary every day. But if our youth does not suf- 
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LETTER XXNXIX. 
English ladies—Prussia—Patriotism—German malcontents— 
Police—Religious intolerance—Catholics—Dissenters. 


London, June 5, 1835, 








resolved to carry off as much as my very limited stay | is defective in our own country should be justified in 
will permit. In the morning, therefore, till eleven, my | spite of obvious truth, or that what is viewed with par- 
mind is fixed upon the present, from eleven to three upon | tiality should be overrated. On the contrary, I have the 
the past; then comes the reading of the journals and| most sensitive feeling for the faults and errors of my 
newspapers at the Athenxum, visiting, dinner, at homes, } country : not a feeling of hatred and contempt, but one 
and sleep, but seldom sufficient. | originating in the strictest attachment. Who sces the 
I have often told you why I could not describe every} faults of children more clearly, who blames them more | 
party in detail, and I find my motives confirmed. ‘The; severely than parents? But is their heart therefore) 
general character of society is nct so spirited, striking,| averted from them, or colder than that of the indiflerent 
and amusing as in France and Germany. The French,| spectator? By no means. Thus should it be with our 
for example, have more talents for society, inasmuch as; native land. 
the host, or some person or persons, place themselves} It is noble, it is praiseworthy, that expatriated Span- 
like leaders at the head of the society, and put every |iards, Poles, and French, however severe their judgmen 
lon their opponents, should still love the ir country 





above 





thing in motion. Here, on the coutrary, the conversa- 
tion never extends beyond your next neighbour, and it} all things; that the flame of their enthusiasin should 
would excite attention to make a speech across the table.! be manifested in their looks, words, and movements, 
If I have already told you this before, you may take the) when the name of Spain, Poland, and France is but 
repetition as a confirmation of the remark. ... At the | mentioned. Germany alone has incurred the disgrace} 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s there was again an assemblage | of seeing Germans, who, for the most part, were driven 
of beautiful woraen ; and he who is so puritanical as to| from their native country only by their own folly, wan- 
reckon delight in beauty a sin, might rejoice his eyes| der among other nations, and consider it as an honour 
with the diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, which|heartlessly and unfeelingly to accuse their native land.) 
adorned neck, arm, hand, and head, in brilliant variety.| It is not affection that calls forth their complaints and | 
They might not, indeed, suffice to pay the English na-| their eloquence, but hatred, vanity, and pri Instead 
tional debt, but could relieve the distresses of a whole} of leading with a careful hand, instead of contributing 
county of impoverished landholders. by personal sacrifice (and, first of all, that of their own 
M. A told me of the arrival of a Prussian liberal,| false wisdom) to the cure of their diseased country, they 
who is vehement in his abuse of Prussia. Then, replied} rejoice at the appearance of every new evil, and, like the 
I, he is most surely wrong ; without love for his country | vulture of Prometheus, tear the entrails of the land that 
aman is no better than a brute, and the wdi bene tdi} gave them birth. 
patria is for the most part the motto of selfish, heartless} But this worst class of all ultra-liberals is very rarely 
people, who are more attracted by cooks and wine-mer- lof German origin; they belong, for the most part, to a 


chants than by friends, relations, and fellow-citizens.| nation which was once constrained to superticial cosmo- 














ficiently estimate the value of what has been gained, and 
of a tranquil orderly state of things, the error is pardon- 
able, and a happy proof that, notwithstanding all the 





endeavours of the over-anxious, the generous fire is not 
extinguished, but in reserve for times of new danger. 
Every useful fire, it is true, may spread and become a 
dangerous conflagration, but the firemen do not on that 
account stand from year’s end to year’s end, with their 
engines and water-buckets, in the market-place; they 


do not blow their horn so incessantly that nobody pays 


jattention to them. In Venice, Madrid, and perhaps in 


Paris, a secret police may have been possible and even 
necessary, but it is utterly at variance with the German 
iracter. By secret police, 1 do not mean merely the 

ideavour to discover secrets by means of worthleas 
vagabonds, spies, opening letters, and so forth, but like- 
wise the folly of public authorities instituting formal 
enquiries into things, which, if they were let alone, would 
Absolutists and 











t 


quickly die away and be forgotten. 


ultra-liberals do cach other’s work in this also, and are 





the cause of all evil, and are colleagues without 
knowing or wishing it. 
England has no police tyrants like France, and no 


petty spies like Germany, but it abounds the more in 


theological zealots. It cannet be denied that those of 
the Roman catholic persuasion in Ireland have been for 
the most part produced by English tyranny. But to 
afilirm, as many writers and orators now do, that the 
Roman catholic church has, at all times, taught and made 


converts in pure love and kindness, is trampling all his- 
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The mystery of the irresistible, inexhaustible attachment| politism, and which often weighs all the relat 
to the apparently inanimate soil, to a tree, a prospect, a! family, the magistracy, subjects, &e., in the bal: 





ice of | ferent opinion. 


meadow, a fountain ; this mystery, so often ridiculed and} cold reason. Has it not been said and printed in Germany, that he 
despised, nay, viewed with the lamp of false enlighten-| I return to the point from which I sct out. Ifa stran-| who cou!d and would not do the latter for his conviction, 


ment, pronounced to be absurd, proves the pulse of uni-| ger (a Frenchman or an Englishman) dogmatically calls 


versal life which unites mind and matter; it contains a| Prussia a despotic state, because he knows only his own] the same manner, recent wrilings of the scetarians here 
transcendental idealism which puts to shame all false} standard, or applies his own measure, such a prejudice | say,—*“ If superstition and idolatry, if the blackest mani- 
philosophy, and especially that which would make spirit) is to be gradually removed or refuted. A Prussian, on} festation of anti-Chirist that the earth has ever seen, if 
originate in the enjoyments of sense, or place upon the} the other hand, who speaks in this manner, knows no-/ these ean save the soul of the sinner, this means of sal- 
throne the utilitarian doctrine in her mantle of shreds} thing of his own country, or does not care to know it.) vation is to be found in the lies offered by the Romish 
and patches. The Laplander, the Hottentot (so say all| Both are equally blameable. I will not, however, be; church, the mother of abominations. The long suffer- 
collectors of curiesities) always desires to return home ;! unreasonable. We cndure great mental suffering, or al ing of God (especially his toleration of the catholics) is 


is very far from having attained true conviction? In 
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mirac sions, because it chews how he limits and keeps in 
check his own attributes. It is omnipotence exercised 
over the Omnipotent. Divine anger is an effort for the 
Almighty himself. How important must that be which 
it costs even God pain to accomplish ! It is time, O God, | 
for thee toact. They have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and put thy prophets to the sword. 
The Judge of men must arise and avenge his offended 
dignity. But I know on whom the mark of deliverance 
will be impressed, when the men with the weapons of 
death are commanded to pass through the land. Popery 
gives full scope to every vicious propensity, and yet holds 
out the promise of eternal life. It shows how men can 
lead the lives of devils, and yet apparently die angels. 
Ye, however, who bend the bow—shoot them down— 
spare no arrows. We will take all our bows from the 
armoury of heaven, and, should they wound to heal, or 
call forth plagues, we will still shoot against Babylon,” &c. 

With the same senseless, acrimonious, unchristian 
zeal, with which the Roman catholic church is attacked, 
libeliers, on their part, attack the English established 
church. ‘They do not aim at improving what is defec- 
tive, but at overthrowing all that exists. Unstable atom- 
ism is to give to the church and the state new solidity 
and unity. What madness! Neither church nor state 
is dependent in origin or progress on the mere whim of| 
the passing hour. ‘The English advocates of the volun- 
tary system in the church, and the French panegyrists 
of the gcnerale, cultivate the same barren, un- 
profitable soil. Scarcely a blade of grass springs up, 
with all their care ; then comes the heat of the day, and 
what has been extolled and admired, withers so rapidly 
—vanishes so quickly from the eye and the memory, 
that the next day produces the same transient pleasure, 
or the same trouble. 

The religious sectarians and political levellers have an 
especial hatred of the science of theology. The grace 
of God has implanted in every man a sense of justice, 
of truth, of religion, of health. But when the science 
of justice vanishes, pettifoggers triumph ; when philoso- 
phy disappears, ignorance steps in: when theology re- 
tires, incredulity and superstition take its place ; and 
when the science of physic for the body, and of true 
policy for the state are lost, quacks and mountebanks 
flourish. Masters and scholars, pastors and congrega- 
tions, cultivated knowledge and spontaneous feeling, are 
not opposed, but belong to, each other. He who would! 
make shift with one half, or raise the half to the dignity | 
of the whole, lives in a dangerous error, which will soon 
bring its own punishment. 

The treatment of the Roman catholics in England is, 
in fact, less difficult than that of the dissenters. ae 
soon as it shall bc thought fit to place the former on an 
equality with the English church, or to treat them in the 
same manner as in Prussia, all difficulties will vanish. 
The dissenters, on the other hand, have no firm con- 
nected system. ‘They disperse, arrive, or vanish, often 
with unexpected rapidity. It is easy to find what, ac- 
cording to the Roman catholic or the protestant doctrine, 
is achurch, a clergyman, a marriage, &c., and what im- 
portance is to be attached to all these things. But is 
every room, where a few dissentients assemble, to pass | 
for a church! What persons can give validity to a 
'—what rights and duties are to be attributed 
to them ! at liberty to refuse contributing 
to the general burthens of the church? or is he abso- 
lutely bound to contribute as to the burthens of the state ? 
These and similar oe stions, are, indeed, hard to be an-| 
swered, and cannot be decided without an accurate com-| 
In Germany, where | 
only two great parties exist together, all is more simple, | 
and in greater masses than here, where every internal | 
difference immediately appears externally, and makes 
itself of consequence. 
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LETTER XL. 
Waterloo place—Eng 
English ladies. 
July 10, 1835. 

I might tell you a number of trifling occurrences of| 
my daily life, if I had time to note every thought, and 
every transient feeling. But the archives of the past 
and the present, the dead and the living, claim every 
moment, so that I am as it were lost to myself. Instead, 


Party views—Democracy lish and French 


cookery 


London, Friday, 





| dark, gloomy days), I can and must joyfully attest that 


| the inhuman principle in itself. 


therefore, of stating circumstantially how T fared within |chievous. Qui prouve trop ne prouve rien. I have 





these last few days at Mr. N s, Lord L 
Ceunt M ’s, ‘take this short mention of their names | 
as a proof that I continue to have cause to be satisfied. | 
In answer to the melancholy expressions (uttered in 








my visit to England affords me, in an equally high de- 
gree, both advantage and pleasure. My harvest of past | w 
ages is as ample as my limited time and powers will al- 
low; the permission to consult the public archives is as 
honourable as desirable, and the intercourse with men 
of the most different characters is equally agreeable and 
instructive. Add to this, the sight of the first city of 
Europe, the constant reference to the manifold activity, 
to an improving legislation, and to all those subjects 
which furnish the contents of my many letters. 

The hope of obtaining an unprejudiced view of things 
by reading and writing, hearing and seeing, is indeed 
often disturbed from a quarter which ought already to 
have fallen into oblivion. Such cannonading of ultra- 
turyism and radicalism awaken one from idle dreams or 
self-complacent research, The first are for the most part 
only shot to cover the retreat, the last to deceive by 





’s, and | already told you that Palgrave by no means desires ep. 


tirely to abide by the old law ; and so far as Sir Robert 
Peel agreed to the new principle, the Review, which 
commends him, might surely have gone with him, with. 
out forfeiting its conservative character. But people 
often forget that he who stands still while the whole 

world is moving, appears, in comparison with it, to go 
backwards, and in fact does so. 

We hear so many lamentations that countries and 
people are going to ruin, and must do so, through the 
effects of daily-spreading democracy ; yet its superficial 
panegyrists (if they were capable of receiving instruc. 
tion) might be fully refuted from the history of the last 
fifty years. Nay, the bitterest lesson might perhaps be, 
that democracy by no means predominates in countries 
where it is most highly extolled. How then is negro 
slavery in North America, or the power of dismissing 
civil officers in France, compatible with liberal institu- 
tions? Are not the French elective system—the custom 
of admitting substitutes in the army—the prohibitory 
system of commerce for the advantage of a few indi- 
viduals, oligarchical in the worst sense of the term ? Eng. 





feigned attacks. I add a few words on this subject. An 
wore onservative declared against the abolition of slave-| 

: I find the apprehension which was entertained of | 
he transition from a state of slavery to a state of free: | 
dom very natural; the doubts relative to the mode of 
abolition, and the amount of the indemnity not ill found- | 
ed; but it is inconceivable to me how any one can defend 
The splendour of the 
ancient world, with its wars for freedom or dominion, 
with its arts and science, often prevented us from ob- 
serving the dark side of that fundamental evil; or it was 
considered as an indispensable means to produce those 
grand events. But in the West Indies, where the only 
question is, the production of more or less sugar or coffee ! 

Another tory maintained that the greatest fault which 
his party had committed was the passing of the poor 
bill in the upper house. ‘This view of the case appears 
to me to be totally false. In the first place (in the man- 
ner in which it was developed) it sets the main question, 
namely, the value of the law itself, entirely aside, and 
makes its adoption or rejection to depend on totally dif- 
ferent party reasons. ‘The advantages of the new sys- 
tem are confirmed every day. ‘Those who formerly paid 
now save large sums : while those who formerly received, 
do not lose, and what is far better, they are compelled to 
leave a state of imprudent idleness for useful labour, and 
are consequently improved both in body and mind. In 
the extensive parish of Marylebone, as I was told by 
L, , at Lord L——’s, eight hundred, for the most 
part healthy and able-bodied men, extorted immense 
weekly sums for their subsistence; but since the new 
law holds out the prospect of harder labour and more 
sparing diet, the number has been reduced to fifty, An- 
other housekeeper in London, Baron P. ; assures me 
that his poor-rates are already reduced one half. 

What, then, would the tories have gained by rejecting | 
the bill? They would have caused the continued ex- 
penditure of a very large sum, perhaps have gained the 
good will of the lowest of the mob, (what an ally!) but 
certainly have forfeited the affection of the most respecta- 
ble part of the population. 

In the “ Standard,” the Englishmen who join the army 
of the Queen of Spain are called banditti, and the treat- 
ment with which they are threatened by Don Carlos is 
approved. What a perverse confusion of ideas! They 
go, with the approbation of the Spanish government and 
of their own, to combat for a cause which they consider 
as just and good. The governments may be mistaken— 
they may deceive themselves. Others, induced by op- 
posite motives, may join Don Carlos; but how can 
either the one or the other be placed in the same class | 
with banditti ? or how ean we assume (like Lord M ) 
that they can be animated by no more noble motive than | 
love of money! ‘The measure, however, of permission | 
to enlist men, is highly approved of; soldiers and offi-| 
cers are eager to join, and in several regiments there are | 
many who content themselves with half pay in order to! 
go to Spain. 

In the last number of the “ Quarterly Review” there | 
is an article in which the old municipal laws are highly | 
extolled. Palgrave’s opposition is praised to the skies, 














iand all changes are reprobated as revolutionary and mis- 





| Homer. 


land may, perhaps, be considered as the most democratic 
country, inasmuch as the people for the most part govern 
themselves, or to speak more correctly, because fewer 
threads for the purpose of guiding run to one central 
point. And yet, on the other hand, how is the whole 
country penetrated, in innumerable respects, by aristo- 
cracy, aud founded on it! 


London, July 12, 1835, 


If EF had not been interrupted the day before yester- 
day, I should probably have entered into a long discus. 
sion upon democracy. ‘To-day I have no mind to renew 
the subject, and will only tell you, that E yesterday had 
a quiet and comfortable day ; that is, from eight to half 
past ten o’clock I worked at home, from eleven till four 
in the State Paper office and the Atheneum. When, 
on my return home, I attempted to settle down to my 
desk, I could not get on as I wished, which at first made 
me angry, but afterwards I found satisfactory reasons to 
excuse myself. I therefore drove to Hyde Park, strolled 
through the Green Park and St. James’s Park, was as 
much pleased as the boys who were flying their kites, 
and enjoyed the fineness of the day, which was remark- 
ably bright for London, in these parks, which are so 
beautifully rural, though so closely connected with the 
city. The preceditig day I had ascended to the top of 
the Duke of York’s column to take a view of the city, 
or rather of part of it, for fog and smoke veil the larger 
half, and only the dome of St. Paul’s rises above the 
gray mist. How far different and more vast would the 
immense capital appear in the transparency of a Neapo- 
litan sky ! 

You ask in what the comfort of the day consisted? 
Why, in the union of work and recreation—of science 
and nature. Besides, I have not yet come to the end of 
my story. At six o’clock I went to a newly-discovered 
eating-house, No. 3 Leicester Square. I had observed 
on the preceding day, upon the bill of fare in the win- 
dow, “ rice soup.” This I had never tasted in London, 
and you will therefore think it very natural that I in- 
dulged my penchant for this dish, and, besides, bespoke 
maccaront soup for the following day. It was excellent, 
without pepper; and, instead of the English, I found 
here the French-German cookery, and this exactly suited 
my taste. English cookery is by no means agreeable, 
as every body is obliged to bite and chew twice as much 
as in France, Italy, and Germany, which is trying enough 
to young teeth, but utter destruction to older masticators. 

English cookery is that of nature, as described by 
Good quality of provisions is the lrasis and in- 
‘dispensable condition of good eating: therefore, without 
rood fish, good meat, good vegetables, labour and art are 
thrown away ; and, because the English have all these, 
they fancy that their object is attained. In this, how- 
|ever, they appear to be mistaken, for they want the second 
istep in the progress of the art, or the scientific and taste- 
|ful combination of nature and art. ‘Thus, we see every 
day, and in every company, one and'the same sauce for 
fish. Every vegetable appears in puris naturalibus— 


every soup seeks to hide its weakness by a covering of 


With the same materials the French 


pepper and spice. 
As the Egyptian divi- 


cook can do a great deal more. 
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nities, in simple dignified repose, appear with their arms 
and legs closely pinioned in the same position, and with 
the same expression in all ages; so do in England, in 
dull and unvarying monotony, roast beef, roast mutton, 
roast veal. As every god and goddess assumes in the 
hands of Phidias and Praxiteles a different posture and 
features, a milder or more serious expression ; so do the 
sheep, the oxen, and the calves in the hands of a French 
cook ; and the monotonous genus of plants in the sys- 
tem of Linneus or Jussieu is broken, by the horticultural 
skill of these artists, into the most pleasing varieties. 


Paris, and put French spectacles on a Russian nose, 
every thing wavers and dances before their eyes, and all 
defined outlines and forms vanish from their sight. 

A celebrated diplomatist lately said, the king of Eng- 
land will create from thirty to a hundred new peers, 
in order that the bill on the Irish church may: pass the 
upper house. I, who am neither celebrated nor a diplo- 
matist, say he will not create any! Then, continued 
the other, the bill will be rejected, and civil war will be 
organised by O’Connell. 1 say,—there will be no civil 
war; on the contrary, the Catholics will continue to 


Art, indeed, goes beyond its limits, if it loses sight of its}content themselves with not paying tithes, and the 


destination, if the roast is treated a la Bernini, the vege- 
tables a la hollandaise. 
degenerated, and long for the simplicity of nature. The 
Germans in this, as in many other things, aim at a me- 
dium between the two extremes—at improving rude 
nature, and simplifying over-refined art. The will is 
good—Heaven grant that the end may be attained, name- 
ly, the production of a dinner combining the excellencies 
of nature and art. I was yesterday perfectly satisfied 
with mine, and, to crown the manifold enjoyments of the 
day, went to the Haymarket theatre. “ Sweethearts and 
Wives” was performed better than any thing I have yet 
seen. Mr. Buckstone (Billy), an over-charged caricature 
indeed, but well sustained, the opposite of the more gen- 
tle Eugenia (Miss T'aylor), and the flippant Laura (Mrs. 
Humby), and old Admiral Franklin (Mr. Strickland), 
afforded much amusement. In the second piece, “The 
Wheel of Fortune,” Mr. Warde, as a kind of misan- 
thrope, fell into that drawling, screaming, pausing and 
hesitating manner which is here highly applauded, but 
appears to me contrary to good taste, and for which I 
never could feel any relish. 
All these secondary matters had nearly made me for- 
get the most important matter, namely, a negotiation, 
the object of which is, to take a young English lady with 
me to Germany. There is no article of exportation in 
which the English are so far behind the French as in 
that of young women, sedate governesses, and old bonnes. 
The English might answer, this is a proof of our pros- 
perity, of our contentment at home, of attachment to 
our country ; whereas, poverty, ennui, and vanity drive 
the French women over the frontiers. I can only half 
concede the correctness of this conclusion: an easy and 
agreeable life certainly keeps the English women at home, 
and it is difficult to indemnify them on the continent ; 
but the French gain, by this kind of exportation, more 
influence in Europe than by ambassadors, spies, and all 
active agents of the male sex. 
portation of herrings and stock fish that the English 
government should have granted drawbacks and bounties, 
but on that of their amiable countrywomen. It is to be 
hoped that the present very judicious ministry will, at 
least, defray the traveling expenses to the continental 
capitals, and they may be persuaded that this outlay will 
prove more advantageous to Great Britain than many 
large subsidies for the importation of German soldiers. 


—_- 


LETTER XLI. 


Diplomatists—The English church—Newspapers—T axes on lite- 
rature—Selling wives—Divorces. 


Monday, June 13th, 


Yesterday, after finishing my work, I paid several 
visits, and received your last letters at B B ys 
They give rise to a few remarks. Beware of judging of 
the situation of the world exclusively according to the 
views of certain diplomatists ; they gradually acquire an 
invincible predilection for some things, and a perverse 
aversion from others, And what they have said a hun- 
dred times, they fancy, at last, to be as true as the gos- 
pel. Their dignity, or their affectation of dignity, pre- 
vents them from having any intercourse with persons of 
different ranks and professions; consequently they sel- 
dom hear an opinion or conviction decidedly and posi- 
tively expressed. Life in its variety leads to angles and 
edges; diplomatic intercourse, on the contrary, resem- 
bles the meeting of polished marble balls. 
matists of the continent, especially, find it very difficult 








fo comprehend Great Britain, which is so entirely dif-| cannot maintain it in practice against these demagogues. 


r 


ferent from what they have been accustomed to. If, in 


In this case we feel that it has} alone be the loser. 
be ruined whether the bill be passed or rejected ; and if 


protestant church, for which the zealots contend, will 
Then, continued he, the church will 


the church is ruined the destruction of all England can- 
not be averted. I reply,—however long matters may 
remain in an unsettled state, a temporal spoliation of 
the church (of which there is no mention whatever in 
the proposed bill) will not occur, nor will the voluntary 
system be adopted. 


an end in the universities and the high church. 
changes will not lead to ruin, but only to the purifying 
of that which exists. ‘The vitality of the whole British 
empire does not consist in one and the same external form 


in Ireland ; the episcopal in England; and in Scotland 
the presbyterian ; all live and will live more at their ease 
from year to year, if the stumbling block of intolerance 
(which has been called a foundation of Christianity) is 
removed, and every church is founded on the main arti- 
cle of our holy faith,—Christian charity. 

You must not give entire credit to the journalists, any 
more than to the diplomatists. ‘The simple, white light 
of truth is too insignificant for any of them, and must be 
parted into the coloured rays by refraction through their 
prism. But instead of playing on this many-coloured 
finger board, each of them chooses one colour, and de- 
spises and depreciates all the rest. Daily practice, of 
course, gives readiness and dexterity, and it would be 
impossible in Germany to make such infinite variations 
upon one subject as in France and England. Whether 
we lose much by this is another question. ‘The political 
declamations of the newspapers certainly excite passions 
and dissensions, or make them more manifest. On the 
other hand, the stimulant is again a sedative. The gun- 
powder, which in a confined space possesses immense 
power, and conceals in itself the greatest dangers, ex- 


It was not on the ex-; plodes innocuously when it can freely expand in all di- 


rections. Macchiavelli would probably recommend the 
writing of newspapers: per sfogar gli umori. 

When you in Germany hear a noise, you fancy that 
every newspaper is charged with balls and grape shot, 
and that some must fall in the combat every day. But 
here the persons who are attacked, as well as those who 
are praised, pass unconcerned by the mouth of the gun 
pointed at them, and do not even look round. 

Of the German newspapers, the “ Allgemeine Zei- 
tung” alone has a distinct, | would say a German cha- 
racter. In a highly commendable manner, it opens its 
columns to every opinion, that the reader may be able to 
unite all these rays in one image of truth. It is very 
seldom that we observe either predilection or restriction 
from without, The Berlin journals may possess good 
will, but they certainly do not succeed in carrying it into 
effect. Every thing is more or less cut and trimmed, to 
serve certain partial and subordinate objects, and a con- 
servative pair of spectacles is always used, that the eyes 
may not suffer from the too dazzling splendour of the sun 
of history. 

It must be owned that every paper carries partiality 
to a far greater length; but by the side of the * Standard” 
and “ John Bull,” there are the « Globe” and “ Morning 
Chronicle ;’—and to amateurs of another class, the, 
weathercock “ Times’ may be recommended as a 
mediator, 

All these large, dear, stamped newspapers (notwith- 
standing the difference of their characters) form, as it 
were, the aristocracy of the newspaper press; and op- 


The diplo-] posed to them is the democracy of the unstamped papers. 


The former have, theoretically, a kind of monopoly, but 


The stamp on newspapers had two objects in view : first, | 


| hands of opulent men; and, in the second place, to ex- 
clude the mob of writers. The last object has by no 
means been attained: for, first, the pretended dignified 
and well bred journals have violated decorum and good 
breeding, without, however, meriting the wholesale at- 
tack of the radical Roebuck, who was compelled in one 
week humbly to retract several abusive sallies. In op- 
position to them anstamped papers were established, but 
without permission, which, in the most shameful manner, 
attack property, morality, and every thing venerable. 
Though they had not a very extensive sale (only 
30,000 to 500,000 of the stamped papers), they however 
did but too much mischief; and all attempts to annihilate 
them failed. If a bad writer was convicted and punished, 
the people often considered him as a martyr of liberty, 
or two new seducers sprung up instead of one, If the 
/venders of unstamped papers were taken up and im- 
prisoned, they were better off than before. ‘There was 
no means of imposing a stamp duty on papers circulated 
in this manner, and thereby raising their price. While 


Bat as oaths and sinecures have the large journals, which are sold for seven pence, pay a 
been abolished in the state, they will likewise come to stamp duty of three pence half-penny, the unstamped 
These | papers can be sold for one or two pence. 


The antidote 
is therefore seven times as dear as the poison, We ne- 
glect, says the “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xliii. p. 265, all 
means of inspiring the people with respect for the laws, 


of church government: the Roman catholic predominates and for what improves their corporal and intellectual 


situation, and allow the shameful portion of the press to 
act incessantly (and without any restriction on the part 
of the law of decorum and truth) on the mass of the 
people, and to promote rebellion, blasphemy, and trea- 
son. On this point O'Connell, the political adversary 
}of the “ Quarterly Review,” agrees with it in the most 
essential points; he said in parliament (Hansard, xiii. 
638), “The most inaccurate facts and opinions are an- 
nounced without contradiction, and all those who are 
able and inclined to instruct the people are prevented 
from doing so, because they will not violate the law and 
write for the unstamped papers. ‘The advocates of the 
most dangerous doctrines, on the other hand, have no 
such scruples, and cireulate them, while no opportunity 
is any where afforded to refute them.” 


On this and similar grounds it was proposed to re- 
duce the stamp duty on the larger journals to two pence, 
by this means to destroy the sale of the papers illegally 
sold without a stamp, and to supply the people with ne- 
cessary and useful information at a cheaper rate, and in 
greater abundance. The oligarchical power of the great 
monopolists, and the demagogical powers of the obscure 
writers, would thereby be equally put down, As the 
idea that the people shall not read, or read only papers 
submitted to a censorship, appeared to be wholly imprac- 
ticable in England for a thousand reasons, but little ob- 
jection was made to the above principle, but it was 
doubted whether the increased sale of the papers would 
be sufficient to make up the diminution which the re- 
venue would experience from the reduction of the stamp 
duty. However, the duty on advertisements was re- 
duced. Formerly it was 3s. 6d. for an advertisement in 
a newspaper, and in any other literary publication 5s. 
6d.; itis now ls. 6d. for more than ten lines, and Is, 
for less than ten lines. The apparently high stamp duty 
vanishes, however, in a great measure, when we con- 
sider that it includes the postage, and that the newspa- 
pers are sent through the whole kingdom free from any 
further charge. 

To me it appears indubitable, 
England, the mischief which is caused by printed papers 
can be counteracted and cured only by means of the 
! 


that, in the situation of 


y mentioned, the 


Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowled 


press. In this respect, as I have alrea 
e acts with 
a power far exceeding that of all bad obscure writers, In 
proportion as more is read, more will be thought. Hf 
good and moral notions are inspired into the mass of the 
people, an immense advantage results,—an increase in 
the power and influence of the mind. Wholly to reject 
this means, instead of purifying it, would be encourag- 
ing ignorance. He who does not know how to carry 
on war with these inteilectaal arms must learn, but ean- 
not prevent the use and effect of them by prohibitory 
But this leads me into regions where ge- 
tion has its 


measures. 
neral positions do not avail, because every n 


own place in the scale of civilisation, and requires a pee 


addition to this, they have made their first essay at|to raise money, and then to place the journals in the! culiar mode of education 
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The stamps issued for the London journals show the 
number of the papers. 
For 1825. ...< 15,910,000 
i828 . . »« 17,735,000 
19,763,000 
22,048,000 
21,132,000 


Ik30 
| 
oy eae 


The number increases on the whole, but not in a 


; : “ 
greater proportion than the number of readers. For | 


undoubtedly far more persons out of a hundred are now 
able to read than ten or twenty years ago. That the 
London press far surpasses all the others appears from 
the following comparison, Newspaper stamps were 


used in— 
England RSeotland Ireland. 
1801 15,090,000 994.000 — 
1810 22,519,000 1,459,000 sais 
1820 25,177,000 1,286,000 2,974,000 
1830 27.370.000 3,133,000 4,025,000 
1s3l 30,170,000 3,280,000 4,561,000 
1832 29,427,000 3,264,000 4,518,000 
1833 $7,690,000 3,033,000 3,791,000 
Many doubts are stated respecting the accuracy 
these numbers. However they show the general ten-| 
dency. T cannot here enter on the very special causes 
of the fluctuations. In 1832 duties to the following 
amount were paid :— 


Times and Evening Mail : £63,949 | 
Morning Herald and English C h ronicle 7,743 
Morning Advertiser n . ; ; 5,404 


Morning Chronicle and journals belonging to it 3,794 
The Dublin journals used 3,378,000 stamps. 
Of the country papers the greatest amount of stamp 
duty is paid by the 


Edinburgh Advertiser . . .) . £1,952 


Edinburgh Courant Tere. 
Birminghan Journal eee | 
Liverpool Advertiser . . . © 1,730 
Manchester Guardian . . . . = 1,671 


Great as the number of British journals appears, it is | 
far exceeded by those of North America; for the former | 
are estimated at only 34,000,000, and the latter at 
60,000,000, ‘The number of advertisements in the} 
journals of New York is said to have amounted in one } 
year to 1,456,000, and in all England to only 1,020,000. 
Doubtful and even inaccurate as these calculations may 


be, it cannot be denied that the stamp duty and the high | 


price certainly diminish the number of journals, of ad- 
vertisements, and of readers. In America, for instance, | 
a paper costs 4d. or 5d. less than in England. ‘There 
were published in that country, in 1775, 37 journals ; in 
1810, 358; in 1828, 802. 

In Bengal there were published in 1814, 1 journal ; in 
1830, 33 ;—in Calcutta, 1514, none; now 8 journals. 

I leave it to you to make your own commentary on 
all this, and add only one comparison. A people that 
possesses no journals is destitute of the small coin ne- 
cessary for intellectual traffic ; it is restricted and hin- 
dered in the smallest transactions. On the other hand, 
a people whose literature and reading is confined to daily | 
papers and journals, or is supplanted by them, fancies | 
itself rich in the possession of this infinite number of | 
pence and farthings; but gold and silver have gradually 
disappeared, and the faculty of recovering them is lost. 
The labour of serious thought and solid writ ing is dis- 
dained in this literary mill. He who can conceive three 
ideas, and put them to paper, passes for an author; he 
who offers the readers more, or expects more from them, 
is considered as a pedant, and deficient in that versatile 
dexterity which the age requires and exclusively com- 
mends. Heaven grant that we Germans may not also 
forget how to think and read from the influence of this 
leverdemain ! 

The taxes on newspapers are connected with those on 
literature in general. ‘They were, and, notwithstanding 
some reductions, are still much too high. Thus the ex- 
pense of 500 copies of a volume of 500 pages, is— 


ce. 8 
Printing and Corrections 88 8 £ -¢, 
Pence... « + « OBe Oauty 8: 12 


ee nn 10 
Advertisements . . . 30 0 « & 0 





Total £166 8 £20 15 
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Ele sven Copies must be delive wed to libraries s whic h, f for | 
i! 1e most part, are not open to the public ; ; and a third and} 
ifull amount of the taxes, though the edition is frequently | 
{not sold, but thrown aside as uscless. One of the 
|strangest regulations is that imposing a duty on the im- 
| portation of books. Books printed before the year 1801 
{are liable to a duty of £1 per cwt., and if printed since 
(1801 toa duty of £5 per cwt., an excessive and most 
absurd tax on all modern literature. How much more 
liberal is the Prussian government, which imposes aduty 


lof only 1s. 6d. per ewt. ! 


London, July 14th. 


K. writes me that G. E. wishes for some information 
respecting the sale of wives in England. B. P., one of 
the most eminent English judges, with whom I was din- 
ing yesterday, gave ine the following facts. In some 
parts of England an opinion prevails among the lower 
classes that such a sale is lawful, if it is made with the 
mutual consent of husband and wife. The laws have 
never sanctioned or recognised it; and it has no effect 





of |¥ hatever in reference to a dissolution of the marriage, a 


|second marriage, heirs, &c. When such a case is brought 
|before a court of justice, the parties are generally sen- 
jtenced to two months’ imprisonment. 

The ecclesiastical court has the right to separate from 
[bed and board on account of adulte ry, and for no other 
‘reason ; but it can never permit either or both parties to 
contract a second marriage. A full divorce (a vinculo 
matrimoni), and including a permission for a second 
marriage, can be granted by parliament only, but on the 
above ground. As the proofs, however, are seldom consi- 
dered sufficient, and the costs are always exorbitant, di- 
vorces occur very rarely,and among people of fortune; but, 


sentence of divorce. Sentences of nullity of marriage (for 
example, because it was not performed by a regular cler- 
gyman, &c.) may, as by the Romish ecclesiastical law, 
certainly be obtained here; but they are of course very 
|rare, and must not be confounded with a divorce. Ano- 
jther lawyer told me, that though the law permitted a 
| wife to sue for a divorce, on the ground of adultery, it 
es as so extremely rare that he could recollect scarcely a 
single instance of its occurrence. If, however, the other 
|party can institute a similar counter plea, no divorce 
jtakes place, Damages, in case of adultery, are deter- 
mined by a jury. The Scotch laws vary, in some points, 
{from the English; for example, the ecclesiastical court 
decides in the last instance, and can pronounce a divorce 
after a wilful desertion of four years. 

All these Jaws are evidently much more like those of 
the Roman catholic church than ours; treating marriage 
as an indissoluble tie, and placed almost beyond human 
interlerence. The consequences of this law appear to 
me most important in what I might call its non-applica- 
tion. Several married ladies assured me that no one 
looked upon a separation as even possible, and that the 
idea would no more occur than that of having two hus- 
bands, or two wives, at the same time. All considera- 
| tions,—whether or not we shall endure certain grievances, 
; whether we shall i improve our condition by a separation, 
j}be at liberty to choose a richer or more beautiful person, 
—all these exciting or insinuating evils of the domestic 
relations are obviated, or at least find an antidote in the 
peculiar habit of thinking induced by this law. All 
marriages do not, on this account, become happy ; but I 
affirm that the English prohibition of divorce tends more 
towards the attainment of this object than the too great 
facility of obtaining a divorce in other countries. Much, 
again, depends on the national character, and the very 
same law would have a very different effect in Italy 
and in England. If the family is, and is to remain the 
basis of all larger human connections, it seems to me, 
according to all I see and hear, to be here so firm and 
so sound, that it will long continue to bear and support 
the stupendous edifice which is reared upon it. 








—<<j>— 
LETTER XLIL 
English ladies—English literature and philosophy—Authors 
and publishers—James I.—Oaths—Don Carlos. 
London, Wednesday 15th July. 
I will fetch up my journal with all possible brevity. 
On the i3th I dined at Baron P: *s, and became 








;most unreasonable impost is the previews payment of the }at Mr. 8 


properly speaking, the mass of the people cannot obtain a | 


| acquainted with bis eisecshls lady ine two d daughter, 
who understand German very well. Yesterday I dine 
’s, where I saw, for the first time, Arch. 
bishop Whately, of Dublin, and his chaplain, Mr, D—_, 
I then found ———. I mention this because [ an 
gradually becoming better acquainted, and more at home 
in certain circles, by which the pleasures of society are 
much increased. Every time I hear and learn some. 
thing new and interesting. 

The English ladies are in general represented as mute, 
stiff, cold, prudish, and praised only for their beauty, Ty 
the last I have already done justice ; but the same justice 
calls on me positively to contradict the other parts of the 
description. In the first place, most of the ladies are 
very well informed; so that the conversation is by no 
means confined (as is very often the case in Italy) to 
trivial compliments and commonplace. I am inclined 
also to affirm that the English women have more social 
animation, a more engaging versatility than the men, 
As soon as my imperfect knowledge of the language al- 
lowed me to express but half a thought, or any feeling, | 
found them ready to comprehend and meet it, and that in 
such a lively, cheerful, natural manner, that I cannot 
conceive any intercourse more agreeable; not a trace of 
stiffness, affected dignity, or insipid coquetry ; but the 
just, positive, sound medium between two extremes. The 
same may be said of their dress. It is, on the whole, 
more simple than the German and French; nay, there 
appears, perhaps, now and then, a certain indifference to 
the petty arts of the toilet; on the other hand, it is very 
seldom that you see them dressed up and bedizened, 
You say, perhaps, that I am partial; with them I am, at 
least, very disinterestedly so; that is to say, I find the 
English ladies amiable, though none of them has te- 
turned, or could return the compliment to an old devourer 
of manuscripts (Abel Remusat called me dibtiophage) 
like myself. 

T could say much more of the English women ; but it 
is very difficult to go into the minutic of character, if we 
cannot produce living specimens of this higher or highest 
botany. I must, therefore, at least for the present, break 
off, take to my notes, and communicate to you what first 
comes to hand. 

I find one of them entitled English literature. It con- 
tains, however, but few remarks; for we have so fre- 
quently discussed this subject that little remains to be 
added, and we have only to enquire what the English 
themselves think about it. The thread of life of their 
greatest poets has been all too soon cut by the hand of 
fate. Or perhaps not; for instance, I scarcely know how 
Byron could have proceeded any farther in the course he 
had pursued. He was rather a great poetic energy, thana 
great poet ; for the excess of the demoniacal, which was 
in his nature, and which he developed at the same time 
with predilection and hatred, is at variance with the no- 
blest destination of a poet. In Homer, Sophocles, Cer- 
vantes, Shakspeare, and Tieck, I trace this highest im- 
press of a union of cheerfulness and profundity, of inde- 
pendence and sensibility, and of that charity, without 
which all poetry is but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal, 

Sufler me to be a little captious in my ‘criticism— 
it is not ill meant. In the character of Horace there are 
two distinct features—the stoic and the epicurean— 
both remarkable and peculiar, but not blended in one in- 
divisible whole. In Dante’s austerity mildness and beauty 
are sometimes lost; and Petrarch’s effeminate tender- 
ness may, in the end, excite disgust. Ariosto does not 
offend me by his frivolity, but because he does not appear 
to believe, with all his heart, the gay scenes which he 
displays before our eyes. Aristophanes, with much more 
offensive ambiguity, possesses more elevation and gravity 
of mind than Ariosto. ‘The proud, cold, state-road of 
Corneille and Alfieri, does not lead so far into the sacred 
groves of poetry as the unpretending side path of Gol- 
doni and Holberg; and one piece of Shakspeare is sufli- 
cient to blow up all the poesy of the reign of Queen 
Anne. Lessing, who said, and knew himself that he 
was not a poet in the full sense of the word, had yet a 
poetry of mind and character, which raises him above 
many who are richer in imagery and characters, or who 
fancy they are. Lastly, Goethe—has not his gigantic 
universality done him more harm than good? Yet this 
German Jupiter i is to the new French poets as a work of 
Phidias compared with the picture of the «Plague, 
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RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 











which is so highly admired in the palais du Luxem-|vered among them wealthy merchants and distinguished 


bourg. 


eturn from this digression to Lord Byron ;} literati, old and new peers, members of the chamber of 
r : A 


but instead of giving any opinion of my own, I will} deputies, the most celebrated diplomatists, and three of 
* . , +s x . + . : oh °° 
quote that of the “ Edinburgh Review,” (lii, 572) The] the present ministers of Louis Philippe. 


very ingenious critic, after doing full justice to the talents 
of Byron, adds, with equal truth and wit:—A dangerous 
and fanatic association between mental energy and mo- 
ral degeneracy was awakened in the minds of many en- 


In another periodical it is said, “the translation of 
Raumer’s ‘ Letters’ is the newest literary production of 


Lord Egerton Gower, and we beg to offer him our best 
thanks for it. But should we ever be so fortunate us 


thusiasts from the poems of Byron: they developed aj to possess the third part of his income, we should bear it 


system of morality composed of misanthropy and sensu- 


very patiently if the whole world brayed at our happiest 


ality, a system of which the two leading commandments] efforts.” 


were—hate thine enemy and love his wife. 
If poets become extinct in a nation, the poetic feeling 


——___ 
LETTER XLII, 


may, notwithstanding, be long kept alive, especially by} Jona sohastian Bach and Handel—The parks in London—Gran- 


the female sex ; on the other hand, they are no pillars of 
philosophy asascience. This branch of austere intellec- 
tual exertion appears, at present, to be the most remote 
from the English, and a work like Aristotle’s « Meta- 
physics,” with its innumerable problems, must appear 
to them as superfluous and insignificant as Dutch toys. 
How many, even of the leading men, look only after a 
precedent, in order to arrange the present and future ac- 
cordingly ; and yet every thing that stands isolated is 
unfit to establish an invariable rule, and the scattered 
parts can never be combined in a uniform intelligible 
whole without science. On the other hand, there is un- 
questionably more truth and life in every individual 


deur and wealth of Engiand—Advantages of Germany—Value 

of the past and the present—Immortality of nations—Rich 

and poor—St. Simon—Demociacy of Christianity. 
Saturday, 18th July. 

I was obliged to put off to another day two very 
kind invitations, one from the Scotish historian, Mr. T. 
(Tytler 2), in order to dine once more with Mr. M., sen., 
before his departure with his family for the continent. 
Every conversation with the father or son, who are both 
well informed men, is interesting and instructive. 

Mr. T., like myself, studies at the State Paper office, 
but we are the only persons who labour in good earnest. 
Far from envying each other, we mutually communicate 


actual fact, than in the empty formule of false philoso-| such discoveries as may aid us in our researches. ‘This 


phers; and if England possesses no other remedy 
against unsatisfactory empiricism than the new edition 


always should be, though it seldom is the case. 
After dinner I went to Mr. 8., whose wife and daugh- 


of it by the Benthamites, I, for my part, will rather abide] ter are desirous of penctrating the ancient chapels and 


by the old pharmacopeeia of precedents. 


sacred halls of John Sebastian Bach, and they will do 


] 


But I have already told you this ten times. Let us,|so, as they have sufficient talent, if their patience does 


therefore, turn to another subject in literature, to which| not forsake them in the first few weeks. 


Of the two 


I have not yet alluded,—I mean the rights of authors} fundamental pillars of German musical art, the French 
and publishers. By a Jaw passed in the time. of Queen] and the Italians know neither, and the English only one, 


Anne, both had exclusive copyright for fourteen years,|—that is Handel. 


which was prolonged for an equal time if the author was 


When they shall equally appreciate 
the second giant—the Michael Angelo of his age—John 


alive at the expiration of the first term. It was certainly! Sebastian Bach, and not before, they will stand so firmly 
a great mistake to make a privilege depend solely on the! that the swell of the new-fangled torrent will not be able 


accidental or uncertain continuance of life. A new law, 
therefore, secures to the author, whether dead or alive, 
his property for twenty-eight years, and at all events till 
his death, should this take place after the term of twen- 
ty-eight years.. It has been disputed whether this lite- 
rary property would, after this time, be of any consider- 
able value. We can hardly doubt this in the case of 
certain celebrated works, yet the above limitation is ad- 
hered to because the further extension of the copyright 
would, in proportion, be less advantageous to the author 
than injurious to the public. 


Thursday, 16th July. 


I have undoubtedly been right in confining my historical} in our different pursuits—we are both past that time of 


to overthrow and carry them away. 

To enjoy the beauty of the evening, Waagen and 
myself walked through the three fine parks on the south 
and south west side of London. Their peculiar features, 
their proximity to the immense metropolis, excited in me 
a feeling such as I have never experienced before. We, 
indeed, trace the helping hand of man,—but all is so na- 
tural, nay in parts apparently neglected ;—in the distance 
are the long rows of gas lamps, and, notwithstanding, 
we enjoy a sense of silent solitude. You see, from the 
whole, that a London day, with the utmost simplicity, 


yet combines variety and a charm unique in its kind. 


Waagen and myself have seen and observed so much 


researches to certain subjects and eras, and not wasting life when men are easily deceived and infatuated—we 


my time by indiscriminate reading. 


Out of curiosity I} are both at an age when the nil admirari so often ap- 


took up at the Museum some MSS., among them Nicho-| pears as the result of the whole life, and yet our attach- 
las Estrange’s “Collection of Jests.” The greater part] ment to England, and our admiration of England, increase 
are of the time of Charles II., but so destitute of wit, so} every day, instead of diminishing, as so often happens, 
obscene and disgusting, that I cannot give you a speci-| with the prolongation of our visit. Thus, without in- 
men. tending it, we yesterday evening commenced a panegyric 

Compared with the time of Charles IL, immorality,) upon England, and then upon ourselves, for not having 
cursing, swearing, &c., have very greatly decreased. The| been deterred from undertaking our journey by all the 
latter vice was, for a long time, so far promoted by the] difficulties which the spirit of the gold mine, among 
legislature as it imposed an immense multitude of oaths,| others, threw in our way. It appears very singular to 
and in part on persons who could often know nothing of] us to learn so much in a short time, at a period of life 
what they were required to swear to. Thus, in the] when we almost begin to forget; and not because any 
course of one year 101,596 oaths were administered at] particular wisdom is instilled into us by any single indi- 
the custom house, and 194,612 at the excise. By a law] vidual, but by the totality of the daily impressions which 
which was passed in July, 1831, very many of these] arise from the manifold culture of the country and its 


oaths have been abolished.* 
In No. CVII. of the “ Quarterly Review,” the trans- 


inhabitants, and from its wealth. 


We sometimes deride riches, partly because the grapes 


lation of my “ Historical Letters” is reviewed with much| hang too high ; but I cannot esteem, as rich men, those 


talent, especially the question relative to Don Carlos.} who are accounted such in our country. 


When a man 


The «Letters from Paris in 1830” are also favourably] in full health goes to a watering place, or a lady buys 


Noticed by the reviewer. 


When, however, he says the} new furniture though the old would have lasted her life, 


author did not court society, and professes to have seen} —we say, indeed, these are people of fortune, they live 
and become acquainted only with what strikes the eye|like persons of fortune. Surely the man who fixes his 
of every observer in the streets, taverns, and theatres, Ij heart on such a mammon as this obeys but a senseless 
must take the liberty of contradicting it. I, in fact,;demon. Wealth is power, bodily as well as intellectual, 
sought and visited societies of various descriptions, only} and as the sinful use of this power is condemnable, so is 
I have avoided specifying any person, and thereby| its right application praiseworthy and beneficial. Much, 
giving offence,—otherwise the critic would have disco-| therefore, depends on the way in which this wealth was 





acquired, and what use is made of it. If it is the gift mere- 


* Hansard, iii. 1282; iv. 1310. ly of chance, or of the lottery, it generally vanishes with 
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the same rapidity with which it came. It is in that case 
no proof, no result of real power. 

Of all the prizes on earth England has drawn the 
greatest, as Shakspeare long since felt and described 
with bold enthusiasm and warm attachment. Yet the 
inhabitants of this happy island, (aimium fortunati sua 
bona norint) would be culpable, if instead of gratefully 
thanking Heaven for their uninterrupted peace, they were 
to forget the desolation which the useless, barbarous 
wars occasion in other countries: while here capital ac- 
cumulates with interest upon interest, it is there more or 
less destroyed nearly every ten years. Those who are less 
favoured are therefore deserving of double praise, if they 
are not discouraged in mental and bodily exertions, in- 
defatigably enter into a competition with England in 
every way, and, in a career beset with the greatest diffi- 
culties, are by no means every where defeated. 

Great Britain has recognised the advantages of its 
position, and improved them by the most active exer- 
tions. It has become substantially and intellectually so 
rich, and has such a broad and firm foundation, that it 
has borne easily, and for a long period, evils under which 
other states would have expired, Riches, I said, is not 
merely money, nay, not even merely material property. 
Let us, for instance, oppose our toleration to English in- 
tolerance ; it is we who are rich, and have acquired in 
that principle an immense capital, which daily produces 
certain interest. In the same manner, we have gained, 
by the abolition of military intolerance and of corporal 
punishment, a fund of human feeling and human dignity, 
which cannot indeed be turned into coin, but by which 
we may overcome many rich people. 

You see that I have involuntarily been led to show, 
that we are not quite so poor in our country as we often 
appear, when viewed through a pair of English spectacles 
mounted in gold. But this by no means lessens my 
praise of England: I am well acquainted with the oddi- 
tics which are manifested, the little contradictions, pre- 
judices, &c. and if I had a mind to give free scope to my 
tongue and to my pen, I might tell you much that was 
amusing and piguant ; but he who skims off these bub- 
bles does not penctrate below the surface. How many of 
such bubbles, which figure in all older novels and jour- 
nals of travellers, have burst and disappeared within these 
few years! And so will those of the present day pass 
harmlessly by and make room for others. And now, in 
the great relations of life, have not vitality and motion 
Whether too much, has been 
I would compare Eng- 


manifested themselves ? 
often the subject of discussion. 
land to a beautiful statue, upon which all kinds of black 
flies are crawling; the radicals would kill them by vio- 
lence, but would thereby produce offensive stains: the 
ultra tories say they belong to the statue, and heighten 
its beauty by the contrast of black and white. The 
whigs want to blow them away, but then the tories, in 
order to prevent it, hold their hands before them, at 
which the flies are either frightened and fly away, or 
when their time is come, become faint and fall to the 
ground and perish. Thus, the corn Jaws, the navigation 
monopoly, religious oaths have died away, and only the 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles, by school-boys 
and students, is still considered as a kind of vaccination 
against all the diseases of sectarianism, though the whole 
effect of it is, that those who are called orthodox may set 
themselves down more conveniently to the flesh-pots of 
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While Iam seated quietly in my room, and writing’ 
for you eulogiums on England, I certainly do not think 
of courting favour by it. In the first place, an opposite 
view would probably receive greater applause out of 
England; and even here I shall scarecly please any 
body. When Cobbett, for instance, in traveling about 
the country, infers, from the size of the churches, that 
England, four or five centuries back, was more populous 
than at present; when he every where sees ruined houses 
and deserted farms, how he would upbraid me, for not 
seeing any thing of all this! When he complains that 
the peasantry consume so little of what they produce, 
this is about as reasonable as if I were to commiserate 





the cloth-worker and stocking-weaver, because he dues 
stockings manufactured 





not wear all the cloth and all the 
by him, till they are worn out. When Cobbett goes on to 





characterise the merchants, that is, all who buy in order 
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to sell again, as useless and unproductive, as drones in | classes 5 yet the latter, here and in all Europe, contribute 
the hive, he misunderstands the nature of human traflice— | more in proportion to the public burthens than the rich. 
though not more than Adain Smith, when he recognises | What they have gained in personal rights, since the time 
only material productions, and forgets that they acquire | of the middle ages, is counterbalanced on the other hand, 
by the circumstance that the burthen of military service, 
ducer and creator on earth. to which in former times only the feudal nobility were 
I never, therefore, can or shall agree with the exclu-| subject, has now become heavier, and is imposed on all 
sive panegyrists of the past, who would willingly make | without exception. He who possesses the greatest rights 
the history of the world retrograde; and as little with the }should also bear the greatest burthens. ‘This was the 
advocates of the sterile, unstable, passing day. I mean | spirit of the legislation of Solon and Servius Tullus, and 
to say, that he who does not understand the ages of|it is the business of our times to remove, by comprehen- 
Henry V., the time of Queen Elizabeth, the early periods | sive and liberal measures, the discontent of the masses of 
of British history, as well on the dark as on the light|the people, which is by no means unfounded. A secret 
sides, will likewise be incapable of judging correctly of the | police and indisereet blame of the absolutists are as in- 
present. What absurd things, for example, are declaimed | eflicacious to remove the dissatisfaction which has spread 
about the dark ages by certain literary fungi, who com- lamong the people, as the abolition of property and of 
placently view themselves in the light of yesterday! Are | hereditary rights proposed by the ochlocratic tyrants of 
the old and wonderful cathedrals of England less manifest the school of St. Simon. When, instead of ‘feudal ser- 
proots of energy of mind, and hand, than iron railroads ! | vices, taxes on consumption were introduced into Eng- 
Who takes the lead, the architect of Westminster Abbey |land, and on the continent the miserably small tax on 
or of Buckingham Palace!) Who had a more comprehen- | noble estates,—the superior classes gained an immense 
sive idea of the churech,—Thomas a Becket, or a modern | capital, and the inferior have since every where borne 
professor of theology, who would edify himself in a chair | greater burthens, 
with thirty-nine sides or angles! Where is greater Chris-| But whatever may be effected in this respect by the 
tian heroism and chivalry,—in Richard the Lion Heart | most prudent and humane statesmen, they can never 


form and value from the mind, which is the grand pro- 








state of things has not unfrequently been extolled 4s 
/a proof of independence, and as facilitating a free; 
| developement ; also, because it is supposed to encourage 
individuals to interest themselves, and to unite for th, 
promotion of those objects precisely on the occasions 
and in the degree, that the want is felt, and assistance 
needed. But this freedom has often proved merely pe. 
gative, and led to many irregularities: besides, in ‘spite 
of all the efforts of individuals, there are no schools jy 
very many villages; and in most of the towns they are 
neither sufficiently numerous, nor do they answer the 
most reasonable expectations. While Lord Brougham 
was giving a very magniticent description of the progress 
of education, he, however, owned that an additional ex. 
pense of about £1,200,000 per annum would be required 
to effect a general national education; and the « Edin. 
burgh Review” (vol. Iviii.) affirms, that scarcely one 
halt of the children in England receive an adequate 
school education. 

Like every church, civic community, and corporation, 
so also does every school require a certain degree of in- 
dependence, in order to act with energy and effect. But 
if this independence goes so’ far as to exclude all con. 
nection with similar institutions, and joint directiun js 








utterly disdained, every thing falls into a state of self. 


and his valiant compeers; or in those who imagine the | remove all grounds for complaint and discontent. From) flattering presumption, and, in the end, helpless isolation, 
existence of England to be dependent on the existence of the soil of Christianity the rich must derive equity and| and the shadow is but too often substituted for the real 


| 


which must be constantly kept in view, is to diminish in a) 


justly made, in individual instances, of too much inter- 


the Turkish sultan? Where shall we tind greater sare'alwiktla the poor patience and content. The grand object | substance. Among us, perhaps, complaints have been 


ness, euphony, light, and harmony,—in Shakspeare’s 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and his “As you like | financial point of view, and to reconcile, by a Christian 
it; or in Byron’s * Don Juan !’’—Therefore, honour | spirit, the difference between rich and poor, and not vio- 
your ancestors, that your poster.ty may do justice to}lently to remove it. Genuine democracy by no means 
consists in making ad/ equal ; on the contrary, its object 
jis to do away with all forced equality, and to give to 
standard. Happy is he whom Heaven so favours that | every one, however differing in faculty and powers, the 
he conevives different ages; thinks, lives, and feels in| possibility and the opportunity to exert them uncon- 


. . J { . . . 
them.  Phidias and Raflaclle, Sophocles and Shakspeare, | strained and in their proper sphere; and that you may 
' . 2 


you. 
Every race has its own labour, its own task, its own 





ference of the superior authorities, and of the mania of 
governing; but here we may learn what are the conse- 
quences, when there is no government whatever in these 
matters, and all is left to the caprice of individuals and 
to chance. The education of the people is one cf the 
most important objects of public legislation ; and the two 
erroneous ways are, either not to give it any direction 
whatever from higher authority, or to direct it tyrannically, 
on partial principles, and for partial ends: these two 





fferodotus and Hume, are near to his understanding and j hot misunderstand me, and hand me over to the commis- 
his heart. But one and the same age cannot produce | sion at Mayence, I say, in Christianity, and in Christi-} 
things so opposite in their nature. Hume’s view of the|anity alone, which breaks the shackles ef mind, is the 
world is as impossible under the clear sky of ancient} dignity and humility of genuine democracy. On this 
fonia, as the simple cheerfulness of Herodotus in the} text I shall perhaps preach some other time. 

forgy atmosphere of Lundou. Woe to the individual) The revolutionist respects no property, His object 
aud the nation that does not see what it should and can | is (after he has selected the best portion for himself) to 
do,—that aims at too little or too much,—that looks only | throw all the rest into the street for universal pillage. It 
forward or backward. All human developement consists /is the object of the true statesman, on the contrary, not 
of the past, the present, and the future. The child is a}only to secure property, but to give property to every 
child ouly because the past does not exist for it, and the/one. The greater the number of independent  pro- 
old man becomes childish when, as an extravagant pa-|prietors in a state, the more solid and durable is its 
negyrist of the past, daudator temporis acti, he thinks no | situation. ‘The smaller the number, the greater is its 
danger. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


more of the future. 

Hume enquires in what the euthanasia of England 
will consist. I again deny that we have a right to as- 
sume for any nation an unconditional necessity to die ; 


London, July 23d, 1835. 

; Yesterday I completed all the essential! part of my la- 
it can and it ought to renovate itself, and always enter bour in the public archives relative to the history of Mary 
upon a new career. If this does not happen, the judg-/ Queen of Scots; and I am also ready, with the excep- 
ment of history on the dead will record, with the Praise, | tion of some small portions, for the years 1740 to 1763, 
rounds for censure. In the same manner as I do not The question, therefore, was, whvethiee I should begin a 
consider the life of England to consist entirely in ts! yew work ; for instance, from 1660 to 1713. However 
political institutions, so neither do I see in them the ex- important this appeared, I decided, after mature delibera- 
clusive possibility of a mortal disease, Allow me (that tion, that it was absolutely indispensable for my work, 
i may not always act the panegyrist) to pomt out two | to see England as it now is, and to collect facts, to con- 
The ditlerence between the | firm or to refute the result of the researches I have hith- 
richest and the poorest people in England is probably not} orto made. For this purpose it is necessary to take 
yreater than in other countries, only the rich here are ‘advantage of the long days for traveling; and so. to lay 
richer, and the poor (in spite of all complaints) on the | down the plans for my journey, that, in case of need, I 
whole, are less poor than in many states of the continent. | may be at liberty to take a day or two more than I in- 
But if the possibility of profitable exertion should be di- | tended, or to turn aside for the sake of seeing something 
minished by any extensive change, the fall trom a greater | remarkable. 

elevation would be more severe, the loss more paintul, the 
transition to another state of things more difficult. There- 





other considerable dangers. 
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LETTER XLIV. 


Schools—Universities—The Lrish church, 


fore, it is not merely a party or pecuniary matter, but a 
business of immense importance, to take advantage of the 
favourable moment to remove every thing that is too ar- 





tificial and complex, and to prefer a natural state to that of There is scarcely any point in which England differs 
a dangerous over excitement. ‘I'he corn-laws and prohi-|/so much from Germany as with respect to schools, uni- 
tory system must be abolished, nay, practically the former | versities, and education in general. I have taken all 
do not operate at all this year; and Prassia and Germany | possible pains to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
show how a country that is less rich, less favoured by | subject, and to form a correct idea of it; notwithstanding 
nature, enjoys a healthy state as soon as it rejects this} this, [am sure that my report will not satisfy you, much 
over excitement, and does not consider this kind of po- ‘less an Englishman, Yet let me niake the attempt. 
jitical mercantile brandy to be the cordial of life. First of all, there is in England no system whatever 
No state, as I shall prove to you, has remitted so many |of general national education by means of schools and 
taxes within the last twenty years as England, and taxes | universities, and no authority whatever for a compre- 
too which in proportion bore the heaviest on the lower | hensive, or even partial direction of the whole, This 





courses are equally wrong ; and may, and must, be cor- 
rected. 

Probably no country in the world possesses so many 
ancient and venerable institutions for this purpose as Eng- 
land ; and yet, with proportionably the amplest means, the 
least is effected. The entire independence of ail the in- 
stitutions for education has often led to the greatest and 
most self-interested abuses; it would be quite absurd to 
govern directly, on the part of the state, every individual as 
such, and yet entirely to withdraw its influence from the 
greater organs, the corporations, schools, universities, &c. 
The highest praise is undoubtedly due to the Prussian 
department of ecclesiastical affairs for what it has done, 
in conformity with the king’s commands, and with the 
aid of his munificent grants for schools and universities. 
It is not by physical strength, but by intellectual energy 
alone, that Prussia can assume and maintain the charac- 
ter of a great European power. He who confounds this 
mental energy with licentiousness is a fool ; he who mis- 
understanding its spirit would fetter it in arbitrary bonds, 
deserves himself bonds and imprisonment. 

From Cousin’s work, translated by Mrs. Austin, the 
Prussian school system has been made more known in 
England, but yet-not sufficiently ; otherwise (to say no- 
thing of others) so distinguished a man as Lord Brougham 
could scarcely have entertained such strange fantastic 
notions respecting it. The notion, that the interference 
of the government lessens and checks that of individuals 
is false; as England itself has proved, since grants of 
money have been made by parliament for the improve- 
ment of schools. But what a mean paltry sum is £20,000 
per annum for such a wealthy country as England, com- 
pared with the infinitely greater efforts of Prussia, which 
is so poor! And yet even that small sum did some good. 
It was distributed upon the express condition that a sum 
equal to that given by the government should be raised 
by voluntary contributions, by which the number of pro- 
moters of schools naturally increased, instead of decreas- 
ing, as many persons had erroneously supposed. The 
sum granted out of the public treasury was often not 
more than a third of the whole sums that were quickly 
and Jaudably raised. The “Edinburgh Review” (vol. 
Iviii.) justly remarks, that the education of the whole 
body of the English nation can no longer be abandoned 
to chance, and left to the arbitrary arrangements of local 
support by private individuals, It is a mistaken notion 
that free competition, which is sufficient ia other branches 
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